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By H. W. 
\ 


NE of the sank i in the Conservative Party’ s Siccaon ieee 
was the subject of administrative justice: they undertook to 
hold an inquiry into the whole question of quasi-judicial 


source of smouldering discontent, and from time to time there have been 


eruptions of public feeling. One occurred last year over Crichel Down, — 


and that no doubt had a good deal to do with the Conservative pledge 
which the Government is now proceeding to implement by setting up 
a committee of inquiry. Many people will remember an earlier outcry 
in 1929, when the late Lord Hewart, then Lord Chief Justice, published 
The New Despotism, a forthright attack on what he called ‘ Admin- 
istrative Lawlessness’’. This also was made the occasion for setting 
‘up a committee, the Committee on Ministers’ Powers, which after over 
_ two years of Jabour submitted a report to the Lord Chancellor which is 


still the starting-point for a study of the subject. Many recommend- _— 


ations were made; but few of them were acted on. The original outcry 
had subsided, and the report found~ its way on to the shelf. 
_ Public Inquiries are only one corner of the field covered by Lord 
Hewart’s book and by the Ministers’ Powers Committee. But they are 
a good topic to select, since a great many people are now familiar 
with them, and they bring out the contrast between judicial and 
administrative methods in a particularly striking way. Typical examples 
are the public inquiries which are held: in the case of planning schemes, 
new towns, slum clearance, and trunk roads; they are a regular feature 


Parliament—there is no general code of law for them, as there is in the 
United States, but each Act contains a set of provisions in more or less 
Capen form. The object is to deal with all the objections which 


mes usually provoke, and there is now a stereotyped procedure | 


vied by one Act from another. 
iries are quite different from the Crichel Down inquiry, 
not held under any Act of Parliament but was a voluntary 


R. WADE 


_ decisions made by Ministers. For many years this has been the 


7 of modern legislation. All these inquiries are prescribed by Act of 


Are Public Inquiries a Farce? 


- 


and extra-legal inquiry commissioned by a Minister into the workings 
of his own department. The inquiries I am speaking of are obligatory 
by statute, and they are one step on the road towards the making of a 
ministerial order which may have drastic effects on private rights. The 
sequence of events is laid down in each Act, usually in a schedule: 
first the development plan, slum-clearance scheme, or whatever it may 


be, must be published; all concerned then have the right to object to. 
‘it; and if objections are lodged, as they commonly are, a public inquiry 


must be held on the spot. 
The -Minister is not expected to be present personally at a local 


inquiry: 


report before making his decision. In this age of planning a great many 
private people have made the acquaintance of this procedure—and a 
good many, I fear, must have heard, if they have not made, some such 
bitter complaint as that ‘ the inquiry was a farce; of course the Ministry 
had made up their minds from the beginning to ‘confirm the order ’. 

No one makes this sort of complaint about the proceedings of a court 
of law. Yet the sole object of public inquiries is to give the objector 
a fair deal, on the principle—which our law has applied in the past to 
administrative as well as judicial procedure—that both sides of a case 
must be heard .before it is decided. It is purely in order to satisfy 
objectors that the inquiry.is held: where, then, does the trouble lie 
which so often makes them dissatisfied ? 

The trouble lies in the nature of things and not at the door of any 
particular people. Consider some of the differences between the pro- 
cedure of a proper law court and that of a public ators First, the 
objectors are not in the position of being able to wait for the case 
against them to be proved, so that they may know the arguments which 
they will have to rebut. They are fighting with a phantom opponent, 
for the initiative is put upon them and they may be in the dark as to 
the official motives behind the proposed order. It is true that local 


it is conducted by an official of the department, who must 
make a report to the Minister, and the Minister must consider the 


bi Peatborides Aes take part fin inqu 


‘the objections. Development plans, 
County Councils, and the County Coun 
in order to defend its proposals befor 


the Minister’s representative. 


This is a good practice so far as it goes, for something like a true — 
contest may then develop over details. But in other cases—orders for — 
_ New Towns, for example—tocal authorities are not responsible and 
‘the inquiry becomes simply a recital of objections, or, as a former 


_attorney-general once put it, just an opportunity for the objectors to 


_ blow off steam. The satisfaction of making your opponent prove his 


case, and exchanging blow for blow with him, is then reg aca, 


Jacking. | 


Next, observe the personnel of an inquiry. On the objectors’ side 


- there is often little difference from the usual legal forms: counsel are 
__ often employed, and at any important inquiry there will be an impres- — 


sive array of wigs and gowns. Witnesses will be called and examined, 


some perhaps on behalf of a local authority as well as on behalf of 


the objectors. But to whom is all this addressed? Not to-a judge, who 


will himself decide the case according to” law and give a reasoned — 


decision in open court; but to an inspector, an official of the Ministry 


- concerned with the subject. The inspector usually conducts the inquiry 
with the greatest. patience and fairness, But he himself takes no decision’ — 


at all; he merely reports to the Minister. What is more, no member of 


the public will normally be allowed to see the report, so that the 


objectors will never know whether their objections were effective or not. 


Whitehall’s cap of darkness descends on the whole proceedings while 


the report is studied in the Ministry, and all sorts of motives and argu- 
ments may be applied to it which are beyond the ken of the objectors. 
Finally, often after a long interval, it will be announced that the 


- .Minister has, or has not, confirmed the plan, Usually no reasons will 
be given, and there is no appeal see the final order. 


Prosecutor, Judge, and tis 
The usual complaint is that the Minister is aks prosecutor, judge, 


_ and jury in his own case, and it is too much to expect the objections 


to be given fair weight. According to Lord Hewart, a public inquiry 
is in practice nugatory because the person who has the power of — 


deciding is in no way bound by the report or recommendations of the 


person who holds the inquiry, and may entirely ignore the evidence 
which the inquiry brought to light. It seems absurd, he said, that one 


a. official should hold a public inquiry into the merits of a proposal, and 


that another official should be entitled, disregarding the report of the 
first, to give a decision on the merits. 
From the tone of criticisms like Lord Hewart’ s one would suppose 


- that some obvious remedy would be ready to hand. But in fact it is 


much easier to wax eloquent over the defects of public inquiries than 
to make constructive suggestions. The Committee of 1929 spent much 
pains on the subject, and they did recommend that inspectors’ reports 
should be published, and that Ministers’ decisions should be given in 


_ the form of reasoned documents available to the parties. These were | 
_ admirable suggestions, but one notices that they assume that the pro- 


cedure of public inquiries was fundamentally sound, and required only 


improvements in- details. It is true that one more radical suggestion was 


also made, that in cases where the Minister was likely to be a particu- 


larly strong partisan of the proposals, the inquiry should be held before 

a special tribunal whose findings would be binding on the Minister. But_ 
‘this recommendation was intended only for exceptional cases, and it 

- creates exceptional difficulties. The general tone of the report is con- 


veyed in the remark that it was a finding of ‘not guilty’ on the Civil 


Service, coupled with a warning not to do it again. 
One readily sympathises with people who complain about the imper- _ 
 fections of public inquiries by comparison with courts of law. But if 


one is to criticise, one must also face the facts. The fact for which 
critics often fail to make allowance is the obvious fact that the decision 
of a judge in court and the decision of a Minister in Whitehall are, 

and indeed ought to be, utterly different acts. The one is judicial, and 
the other is administrative. The old theory of the separation of powers, 


- which in the eighteenth century was supposed to explain the exceptional 


liberties enjoyed by Englishmen, rested on the solid foundation that 
judicial and administrative acts were as different as chalk and cheese. I 
will not go into the theory of this, for anyone can see the difference. 
A legal decision is made by applying known rules to known facts—it is °. 
an objective process, and in theory the result is predictable. I may be 
permitted to smile as I say this, remembering how often learned judges 


a= eee, but still the Mc es of all law is predictability, and it is” 


Eonallye appears at the tee st 


~ are everyday events, but does the reputation of the 


“There i is a great Meat of dis 
has to decide, for example, h . 
and his choice extends from a purely momnal: n 
of imprisonment. But even then the judge s 
ee ay aut case before him, and: apply 


as open to appeal as sany other Se th oe 


es ‘Admeaterenitve feaaon*- oot: 2 oa ek eee 

Returning now to public inquiries, we find a 1 complete contrast.’ The 
-Minister’s decision, to which everything else leads up, is not a judicial _ 
but an administrative one. That is to say, the Minister is bound by no q 
rules to come to any particular decision—he merely acts as he thinks © 
best. Although he is exercising legal power, he is not deciding according - 4 
to law: he has complete discretion, political discretion, and he is a law | 
unto himself. Instead of being objective and predictable, his decision 
is subjective and unpredictable. ‘He may take all kinds of matters into . 
account, for his only criterion is what is the best policy. This may ss 
vary greatly from time to time, according to the state of public opinion 2 
or the effective strength of the government in parliament, or according — 
to the resources of the. exchequer, or according to the government’s — 
enthusiasm for enforcing the particular legislation. It is a decision of — 
‘pure policy; there is no standard to apply, and no objective answer Can 
_ be found in the"bosom of the law or anywhere else. eee 

This means that there is no logical relationship peor the result | 7 
of the inquiry and the Minister’s decision. The Minister may decide — 
that the social need for some project is so great that it must be pushed — 
forward despite cogent practical objections. It by no means follows — 
that he is wrong if he decides that all the objections are heavily out- 
weighed by social need. Indeed, ‘ right ’ and ‘ wrong ° are meaningless 
terms compared with the legal ‘ right’ and ‘ wrong’ by which a judge’s — 
decision can be tested in the Court of Appeal. For the Minister the — 
only ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ is the opinion of parliament, to which he is — 
responsible and which he must estimate for himself. This is as different ; 
from a judicial process, as anything can possibly be. ~ 

How, then, can the individual objector be given fair treatment, and, 
sent away more or less satisfied, without putting spokes into the wheels 
of the governmental machine? This i is the great problem of administra- 
tive law, the question how far the best elements of judicial process— 
fairness and objectivity—can be applied to political decisions. It is 
for this purpose that the term ‘ quasi-judicial decision ’ has been coined. - 
It is a vague and obscure term, indicating-a hybrid creature wandering — 
in the no-man’s land between the judicial and administrative spheres. 
What it really means is an administrative decision—a Minister’s 
decision on a planning scheme is a good example—which ought to be | 
preceded by something like a legal process in order to give a fair 
hearing to people whose rights are likely to be affected. Public inquiries — 
represent the attempt to provide that quasi-judicial process in a formal 
way. It can never give the same satisfaction-as a real judicial process 3 
because of the Minsex?, freedom to decide as he Bis in the be 2 


resort. me vt Ph >. oops be 


‘Publicity Is the Best Policy? 4 

I see no escape from ‘that, and that is why ¥ ‘think “thiae is ae 
course of reform is to make more of the documents in the case available — 
to the public, as the Ministers’ Powers Committee recommended. _ 4 
Officials have an occupational love of secrecy, but here the courts have — 
a lesson to teach. In the fierce light,which beats upon the bench, j 7 


have all their errors exposed most unmercifully. 


The extraordinarily high standing of the judges, despite the 

incessant reversal of eat J. sevice telling proof that F 

best pale Kee, 
It is interesting to hie ‘to the United States, ete? ib 

public inquiries have attacked in a determined: 

spirit. In this. parti 
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THE LISTENER 


Vienna, with the spire of St. Stephen’s Cathedral: a view from the grounds of the Belvedere Palace 


Vienna without Illusions 


By ILSE BAREA 


HAVE been back to Vienna, my home town, after an absence of 
more than twenty years. The Viennese were by now virtually free 
again, with the occupation troops on the way.out, and a new set of 
complicated economic problems confronting Austria. 

My last memories- of Vienna were of the demoralisation of 1934, 


‘after the civil war days in February; of anti-semitism among the middle 


classes, and even among the workers, who, after the destruction of 
their party and trade unions by Dollfuss, were left leaderless, in a 
mood of sullen resentment and aggressive anti-clericalism. Intellectual 
life was poisoned by politica] hatred and by an artificial revival of the 
traditions of Old Vienna, so-called. Civic courage and integrity were 
at a discount. The new regime cultivated a narrow provincialism, more 
philistine than the mental lethargy which lay hidden behind the easy- 


‘going habits of so many Viennese. I remembered all this vividly, and 


was afraid I would find a further corruption of standards, masked by 
that lively warmth of the Viennese which means so little, but charms 
visitors and produces a superficial glow of goodwill. Certainly I ex- 
pected that my countrymen would indulge in an orgy of self-pity and 
self-delusion after so many years of depending on foreign powers, 
when all bad things could be blamed, first, on the nazis and the 
war, later, on the military occupation, and above all on the Russians. 
Most of my fears proved wrong, the rest exaggerated. What has 
emerged after all those shocks and crises are the tough, inbred qualities 
of the Viennese, which had always been there under the surface: 
robust realism, a talent for compromise, scepticism and tolerance, dis- 
trust of abstract ideas or ideals, a flair for getting the best out of 
the small joys of life, an unexpected capacity for hard work; and 
intellectual laziness. What has been lost is much of the delight in play- 
acting, most of the sophistication, the spiritual unrest which could be so 
Stimulating, and the interest in matters of no immediate practical 
use. Lost, too, is the illusion that Vienna might, in a mysterious way, 
retain her international importance as the centre of a non-existent 


a 


empire, an illusion which had weighed on much of the political 
thinking in the inter-war years of the First Austrian Republic. There 
is less cult of the past, but more of a detached interest in it, and that 
among people who had sharply rejected it before. I found the atmo; 
sphere of Vienna healthier, simpler—and much less fascinating—than in 
the twenties and "thirties. And I do not think the change was in the eye 
of the beholder, either. 

It shows in unobtrusive ways. The Viennese now start work very 
early, which gives them the chance of leisurely evenings, but not of 
late nights. An old friend, a foundry worker in one of the industrial 
suburbs, with whose family I stayed part of my time, gets up at 
half-past four, because his shift begins at six. In the evenings he is 
busy with trade-union affairs, but has none of those endless discussions 
over a coffee or a glass of beer which he would have thought natural in 
former times. But in those times, with unemployment round the corner, 
he worked short hours, and he made up for the bleakness of his 
existence by throwing himself into political battles, and by avidly 
listening to intellectuals—like me—who expounded the ideas of inter- 
national socialism and social-democratic marxism. Then, it was a per- 
sonal need for him to discuss all that. Now, he accepts the fact that 
Austrian politics are ruled by immediate necessities, and that the 
Socialist majority of Vienna cannot dictate to the country. He would 
be ashamed of using the old political formulas: they have become 
unreal to him. All the same, there is a void: proud as he is of the 
improved social conditions and the higher standard of living, he is 
uncertain about the way ahezd. For a moment he speaks of the years 
of fight and faith as of the good old times, and grumbles about the 
low quality of the present leadership or the lack of inspiring ideas. 
But then he usually ends by showing off the fine workmanship of his 
pleasant new furniture—he insists that this scheme, too, has been 
sponsored by the trade unions—and says: ‘I know there’s something 
missing. But we haven’t done so badly, have we? Twenty years ago, 
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coined the famous phrase: ‘ Was ein Fud ist, best imm’ ich’— 


Perna are few free-lance writers at large, who might stay on, and 


e there are still fewer groups of people who enjoy a serious discussion. 


‘The young seem not to have contracted the café habit, nor the love for © 


witty or heated controversy. The middle-aged civil servants, teachers, 


Scientists, in short, all the intelligentsia, are grossly overworked; there 


are too few of them for the demands of administration, the public 
services, the nationalised industries—too few to fill the gaps torn by 
political persecution, emigration, and purges under Dollfuss, Schusch- ~ 


nigg, and the nazis. The next generation is almost absent; six years 
of nazism have depleted the ranks. With the dwindling of the senior 


holders of office, second- and third-rate men have had to take on — 
_ responsibilities they had never dreamt of; the few first-rate ones who 


Survived are tied up in more jobs than they | can master without diffi- 
culty. No wonder that the best among the new people find discussions 
without a strictly circumscribed purpose a luxury they cannot often 
afford, while the rest prefer to stick to the problems of the day for 
safety’s sake. And all have to be at their offices between eight and 
nine in the morning. Nothing of this makes for café life in the old 
Viennese style, or for the type of informal discussion groups that used - 
to flourish everywhere in town—which for Vienna means stagnation. 


Suppressed Uneasiness ? 


Underneath this shrinking of intelieeenal: life there is ecaA a 


suppressed uneasiness. Whoever stayed in Vienna all those years may 


_ suddenly be confronted with an act of conformity he does not care 


to’ remember; whoever returned from years of emigration may sud- 
denly be told, resentfully, that he is ‘one of the people who didn’t go 


- through all we here went through ’. Everybody has unpleasant memories 


of others or of himself. All this produces a cautious mutual tolerance, 
but neither trust nor a desire to form circles outside one’s closest 


_ friends. To make matters worse there is a great amount of cynicism 
_ among those ‘ 
very appointment has to be fitted into the balance of power between 


in the know’. It is mainly caused by the way in which 


the two coalition parties, the Catholic Volkspartei and the Socialists. - 
This means political barter ad infinitum. Inevitable as it may be in the 
circumstances, it certainly adds to the difficulties of any interchange of 
ideas outside closed party meetings. Not many people are so free from 
official responsibilities that they can write and speak without regard 
for expediency. The liveliest literary and cultural periodicals are out- 


_ side this network, but they pay for it by a lack of resonance. 


Many years ago a journalist, Hugo Bettauer, published a naive and 
atrociously written novel called Die Stadt ohne Juden—‘ Town without 
Jews’. The title almost fits Vienna today. Here is another great gap, 
for the influence of Jews and of people of Jewish origin on the arts 
and letters was strong. Few of the many exiled Viennese Jews have 
come back, and those who have will never feel quite the same towards 
people who had, at best, stood idly by while the nazis did their worst. 
I wondered about the remnants of anti-semitism which I suspected, 
and tried to check on it. I found that cultured Viennese of the old 
school deplore the disappearance of Jewish intellectuals. They attribute 
to it some of the dullness of present-day discussions, the conspicuous 
lack of theoretical thinking, and the absence of polemics on a high | 
level. It is certainly true that there is no Karl Kraus to castigate the ~ 
Viennese for their self-indulgence, smugness, mental sloth, and bad 
style. On the other hand, the leaven of Jewish intellect is still there in 
countless Viennese families who under the nazis had conveniently 
forgotten their mixed parentage, and now are not reminded of it because 
nobody cares any more. 

‘The young generation in Vienna is hardly conscious of what a Jew 
is. At a film which showed a Jewish trader with a grotesque accent as 
a funny figure, only the older people in the audience laughed, while the 
younger ones took it for an unfamiliar German dialect and so missed 
the point. For this new generation, the Jewish part of the population 
cannot serve as a whipping-boy for the evils of society any more, even 
if their. parents were to hold on to anti-semitic prejudices. And this 


~ should bring greater honesty into the public life of Vienna, after a 


century of muddled, vicious propaganda. The Catholic mayor of Vienna 
at the turn of the century, Dr. Lueger, who so impressed young Hitler, — 
“I decide — 
who is a Jew and who isn’t’—a phrase which has wrongly been’ 
attributed to Goering. I think some of this attitude survives in the non= 


a problem in Vienna. 
forgotten that they ever thoug! t of li 
than with loathing. At that time there were enough Viennese 
individual Jews, to provide a useful moral alibi for the 
can only record the fact that I met no evidence of serio 
in Vienna, nor any. guilt-feeling about the Jews amon ; 
always excepting the small minority of people with a sen: ¢ 
science who cannot forget what they saw and failed to prevent. — 
Naturally I attempted to learn how much of nazi ideology was left 
in Vienna. That was not easy, because no one was inclined to delve into 
his own murky past. It*so happened, however, that an elderly relative 
of mine had been a nazi herself—foolishly, irresponsibly, and it did not 
last once the nazis occupied Vienna. She talked freely to me about the 
development of various prominent nazis in her wide circle of acquaint- 
ances, and always ended with: ‘ Of course he’s got over it. Nobody « can 
_be a nazi, now, unless he’s a complete fool or a criminal ’, It ‘sounded 
sincere enough, but. of course it. proves nothing but the existence of a 
fairly general mood among the ex-nazis. In that particular district of 
Vienna, all former nazis went, as if by arrangement, to the film 
‘The Last Days of Hitler’, without showing the slightest partisan 
feeling and rather as if they were pleased to have got over that infantile 


- disease. I suppose the fanatics had long left Vienna or disappeared from 


their old haunts, while the rest were simply—in the bad old Viennese 
fashion—opportunists. The acute disappointment with the Third Reich, 
with the German foreigners in Vienna, and with the subordinate rule” 
the Viennese paces: had to ply wi them, seems to have been 
an effective cure. 

It has also been.a cure ina wider sense ie, the Viennese : ‘it rid heh 
of the urge to belong to a powerful country. I do not ‘think the enthusi- 
asm for Greater Germany was at any time spontaneous in ‘Vienna, 
outside the Nationalist movement as such, which was always a minority 
When the Austrian Social-Democracy voted for the Anschluss in ‘1918, 
this was partly an echo of the ideals of 1848—a democratic ‘united 
-Germany—still cherished by the older leaders, and partly an outcome 
of the fear that in the small, largely agricultural: Austrian Republic the 
Socialists would never win a majority. Moreover, after the first world 
war nearly all Austrians believed-that the new state was economically 
_doomed, while the Viennese in particular feared for the status of their 
city as a great European capital. Even so, I can still hear the cracked 
voice of an old woman who said at a Social-Democratic meeting: ‘I’m 
a good party member, that’ ’s why I must be for the a but I'm 
glad I won’t live to see it”. — 

In the meantime the Viennese have seen it—too wuee of it. They 
‘have been chastened by the growth of a provincial town such as Linz 
to cultural independence, and are trying never to speak of the Federal 
Dominions outside Vienna as ‘the province’. Something . of the old 
sharp division between capital and countryside has disappeared, together 
with the exaggerated self-flattery of the Viennese, who by now begin 
to appreciate the position of Austria as a whole. Vienna is once again 
a frontier town, as in the days before the Turks were driven out of the 
Habsburg Empire. And with the dangers of being a frontier town there 
go certain compensations, Trade and the profitable tasks of an inter-. 
mediary tend to come its way as soon as a cold war fades to chilly co- 
existence. This was so in the centuries of the: Turkish menace,, and it is” 
so today. are ee : yh 
y . i 2 ” oa 


he Beginnings of Weslinctmeat . [A eee 

In the end it comes to this: with the dreams of an need past 8 
long last relegated to museums and a few salons; with the dreams ee 
brilliant role in-the Reich shattered for good; and with the prospects 
of a precarious, less ambitious, but by no means hopeless future i in front 
of them, the Viennese have begun to readjust themselves, For the 
‘moment it is making the town somewhat duller, narrower in spirit. 
But the past, in stone, plaster, and music, is not only a useful asset for 
the tourist trade, it is sufficient to keep the local pride o 
alive and unimpaired. Even now they have no s 
- towards any other city. The differénce is thax, for 
"generations, the legend of Old Vienna has sere = to be 


when the Viennese repeated the tag of ‘ ‘ the . 
‘not serious ’, and it was damnable as we! did not. 
once while I was there last month—T hird gramme 
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Attitudes to Education in West Africa 


By S. G. RAYBOULD 


SPENT most of the last twelve months in Nigeria working in 
the Extramural Department of the University College of Ibadan. 
What I want to say is, I think, true to a large extent of other 
emerging African nations—such as the Gold Coast, for instance. 

But I am concentrating on Nigeria partly because I had first-hand 
experience there and partly because many of the difficulties which these 
new nations face are intensified in Nigeria because of its size and its 


A class in the Udi division of Onitsha province—part of a scheme to help eliminate illiteracy 


among the Nigerians 


diversity of races. Working there in education has been 
an exhilarating experience, because educational develop- 
ment is going on at a great rate. The Nigerian regional 
governments are steadily increasing their grants for it— 
and that in a country where the national income 
averages only about £20 per head per year. People of 
all kinds have an unbounded faith in the power of 
education and make sacrifices to get it, for themselves 
or their relatives; while in adult education, which is my 
special concern, the problem is not to attract students 
to classes—as it often is here—but to find the men to 
do all the work waiting to be done. A situation of this 
kind has its difficulties, even its dangers, and it is these 
that I shall be emphasising. But I do want to say, first, 
that it is possible to tackle these difficulties with more 
zest in an atmosphere of enthusiasm than in one of 
scepticism and caution. 

There is no doubt at all about the enthusiasm in 
West Africa; and in Nigeria the principal reason for it 
is that the country is consciously committed to achiev- 
ing self-government at the earliest possible date—and 
the kind of self-government which demands widespread 
education on western lines. For the leading Nigerian 

politicians do not merely want freedom from British 
rule—they want Nigeria, under her own rulers, to build 
a welfare state of the modern western type and to use 


vote large sums of money for education in these skills. They are out to 
provide schools, teacher-training colleges, technical institutes, and uni- 
versities, and to eliminate illiteracy among. children and adults alike. 
They themselves, the leaders, have been educated in western ways in 
British or American universities or in schools and colleges in Nigeria 
run by British administrators and teachers. They know what education 
has done for them, and they have infected their followers with their own 
enthusiasm and belief in it. So money for education is 
given not grudgingly but gladly. 

The danger, I think, arises from the pace at which 
all this is being done. The pace is set by the time-table 
for the transfer of power from British to Nigerian 
hands. During the last ten years there have been three 
new constitutions, and discussions on the next step 
forward are to take place next year. Two of the three 
regions, the east and west, expect to become fully self- 
governing in 1956—at least as far as regional powers 
are concerned. But self-government to Nigerians—and 
that is where it bears so largely on education—means 
not simply the power to elect their own legislatures, 
choose their own ministers, and make their own laws, 
but the manning of their government departments, 
schools, and other services solely with Nigerians. Every- 
where—except in the northern region—there is an in- 
sistent demand that Nigerians instead of British officials 
be employed as clerks, secretaries, administrators, and 
technical experts, and that, above all, Nigerians shall fill 
the most responsible posts. This requires a large number 
of literate people—and literate in English—to fill the 
lower posts alone, and the majority of Nigerians are 
not literate in any tongue, let alone in English. It means 
that education must be provided, quickly, both in 
English and in a great variety of special skills and dis- 
ciplines. But can it be provided widely enough and 
quickly enough to supply men for all these posts as soon 
as the politicians would like? At least without a serious, 
perhaps a disastrous, fall in standards and efficiency? 


western techniques to do it. They know that this needs 
many new technical skills, and they are prepared to 


p> . 
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Undergraduates of the University College of Ibadan, western Nigeria 


Sf rapid results in ‘some ranches of ed ) 
pepe. misgivings, in “spite ‘of one’s pleasure in. the enthusias nite 
Results’, by the way, is the tempting name of a specially popular 7 
f __ correspondence college which many Nigerians patronise.) In recent — 
- months the government of western Nigeria has launched an ambitious 
scheme of free primary education. Just after it was started I asked the Yorubas of the south on the Scien! There is d 
one of the senior officials concerned with it how it was going. Adminis- itself, between east and west, Ibos_ and Yorubas, — 
 tratively, he was pleased with it: they had successfully solved the only the principal peoples—there are many more. ae ae 
_ problem of finding buildings and teachers. But he would pass no This has repercussions in education, not least in university coed. 
opinion on whether it was going to succeed educationally. But what is There is one Nigerian university college at present, at Ibadan, a 
certain is that to make. the scheme possible the period of primary capital of the western region. It is a national, not a regional university, ; 
education had to be shortened by two“years. And this is a specially although it is called, perhaps unfortunately, the University College of ; 
~ serious matter because most of the teachers themselves have very little Ibadan. It draws most~of its funds from the Federal Government, it 


and Fulani noe of a I 


? ‘ 

more than a primary education as their equipment for teaching. What draws its students from all three regions, and its extramural work is 

“i aa quality of education will-they be able to give to others when their carried on in all parts of the country. It is-far - from being fully developed — A 
ae own is so drastically cut down? yet, either in regard to the number of students or to” the. range of : 
ee a : subjects taught—yet, already, proposals for university colleges in other 

Bead: me ee ; ¢ BD a regions are under discussion. Of course, Nigeria will eventually have : 

mes) Fi ctake in Three Years? - . a number of universities in various parts of the country; but if univer- 


a, Again, in the same region, just before I left, there was a scheme | sity standards are going to be really satisfactory it would seem best, for 
to make 3,000,000 men, women, and children literate in three years. the next decade or two, to concentrate on building up a single, sound - 
Can it be done? I do not know, but from our own experience with university and on using it as a means- of knitting the country more — 


than on establishing low standards for large numbers. If the right case of Nigerian education, I have returned with many doubts. A 
standards are not set up at the beginning, there is a danger that they © self-governing country must, have self-knowledge: knowledge “of its 
__ will not be reached later, because no one will have learnt to recognise needs, its resources—both human and economic—and its relation to- 
them. The public services and other posts may be filled by people who other countries. Its leaders must have judgement and powers of dis- 
are not aware of their inadequacy, and so cannot establish a tradition crimination. But these qualities are not promoted by an education — 
ey of the quality the country needs. 4s ae confined to the minimum needed to qualify for a salaried job. They are — | 
1 


. _ ffliterate soldiers it seems more than doubtful. What I am suggesting closely together by bringing together students from all the regions. 
Re is that enthusiasm for education, prompted by a desire for early self- In all that I have been saying I am aware of the great handicaps — 
government, may result in too much being attempted too soon. It can Nigeria has to overcome and the confidence with which her people — 
be argued, I think, that an African community which is transforming are facing them. But I believe that we, and the Nigerians, and indeed 
its traditional pattern of society into a highly complicated western one all the newly emerging nations, should ask ourselves whether the plans — 
should first concentrate on setting up sound western standards rather they are making now are leading towards the end they seek. In the ~ 
J 
| 
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Be: 3 “In Nigeria today, men are being recruited to senior posts who have promoted by education which develops an attitude of dispassionate, 
PP. lower educational qualifications than are required for comparable posts thorough inquiry, and minds concerned with national and not simply 
Le t> in the west—although Nigeria is out to build a society on western personal needs. I rarely heard people in Nigeria discussing their 
os models and, like the Gold Coast, aspires eventually to compete with country’s future in this fashion. I seldom read in the newspapers well- 


the west on. its own terms. Can she do this if she accepts a lower set of informed comment on what was happening in the world outside, or on 

‘standards? It is sometimes said that in circumstances like this people large national questions such as Nigerian defence or external relations. | 
‘must start low in order to start at all. But it does seem to me that in Im fact, at present, little place exists in Nigerian education for the studies — 

_ this kind of situation you may get a vicious circle, for the low standards which foster that kind of thinking about social problems—studies such 

of the first generation are likely to be perpetuated in later generations. 8 economics, politics, philosophy, and law. This is what gives me 

Another consequence of this attempt to harness education to the needs concern and makes me ask if, in their passion to educate themselves — 
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__ of self-government is that it often creates a strongly utilitarian, even a 0 quickly for self-government, the Nigerians—indeed the West 
+ mercenary, attitude to education. The fact that Nigerians aim to take Africans generally—may find in the future that they have tragically ~ 
a over all at once, and are increasingly taking over, the professions and m™isconceived the nature of sacl queen and the. capacities: it 
occupations which require some degree of higher education, means that demands. —Home Service ee eek oa as 
-. education tends to be regarded merely as a means to an end—the end oa, eee aps Sages 7 
_-—-——s of a better job. We are far from free from that taint here; but it seems aS eae oi er apna ast ete Bt 4 
——. to me to be exaggerated in Nigeria, and indeed in other parts of West ; “a..4 
Africa, and it is a threat to the idea of an education which is informed rofessor Roger Armfelt has written, in The Structure of English Educa- once 
“— by a liberal outlook. When I was working on the promotion of adult Sate Sipe yt eek a0 opie Sos — nese artora ok 

BS a : — age Sata that whereas it appeared that students were + upith, this. brief historical Saitlines “of she deena oe | 
et = Pek ing in rents ort we in, say, the economic and political ook is intended primarily for students training to be teachers, but it can 4 
ag evelopment of Nigeria, or English literature, they were in fact simply be confidently recommended to parents and other members of the ir ok 
= preparing for examinations in economics or public administration or public. He begins with a concise and neatly arranged summary of the 
English. They were just using the courses, which really had a quite Education Act, 1944, and then takes in turn the various parts of the — 
___ different purpose, to help them through the examinations. Some people system: central and local administration, primary, secondary and further 
an who had lived and worked long in the country told me, even, that ¢ducation, the ancillary services—health, meals and milk, and scholarships — 
oe books were never used or read except for examination purposes. This oe Rok Sage! He devotes a separate chapter to the voluntary - 
_-—samay be an exaggeration, but it is not a gross one. The trouble is that person iva pablics system, pig suger: Pe ee. independent: ehacts: ; 
the West African countries do need many more people technically [he book is largely confined to the structine ‘tad anachaaeene = 
2 qualified for the kinds of work they will have to do: but I am sure, system; it touches curricula, teaching methods, the internal organisation 
ea myself, that it is not in the long-term interests of new nations for its of schools, aims and purposes only incidentally. But within his self- 
os people to concentrate on education with this kind of purpose only. — imposed limits Professor Armfelt does not avoid controversial issues: — 


_ The other political problem which specially affects Nigerian educa- selection for secondary education and criticisms of the public — 
tion is regionalism. I met few people there thinking as Nigerians— ¢xample. For the most part, however, he paper give ir fearon 
most were thinking in terms of the east, the west, or the north. So historical and contemporary, and he manages to include a § f 


Jong as Nigeria appeared likely to be indefinitely ruled by Britain, Fry $setivets shorts book. oe ip, Ereleene Armfelt pet 
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=a - Nigerians of all regions were united by their common desire to throw distribution builders ha always been ry 
‘ : off British rule. But now that it is accepted—and I think it is—that rather than pig! has led cnt te ae ae ee 
a Britain has every intention of granting self-government, each region is individuality, and on the other to to: partnership. in control and « 
a apprehensive lest self-government means government by another region, It is a fair a assessment, NO Sia eee ee 
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— the» one hand and ‘ self-government’ — or ‘freedom’ or 


Kg drawn. There’ are very few dependent territories in which the inhabi- 
tants “play no part at all in the administration of their territories. In 
? facts I: cannot find a single example. There are tribal areas in which 

the” tribes govern themselves under the benevolent dictatorship of a 

- Pakistan are colonial powers, for they have tribal areas governed in 

_ precisely the same way. There are also areas so small that. they have 


to be attached to some other territory. Even then there is almost 


: “invariably some consultation with the local inhabitants, 


a ts 


From, oneroleit: a AB tictney to Complete Independence 
pale the: ‘degree of influence brought to bear on the process of govern- 
p, _ ment by the inhabitants is a sign of progress, then one must say that 
the territories of the Commonwealth are at every stage of progress from 
benevolent autocracy to complete independence. What is more, there 


is constant movement up the scale. One sign of this progress is that 


the works of reference are always out of date. The legal staff of the 
~ Colonial Office every year produces constitutions and constitutional 
_ amendments designed to enable the inhabitants to play a greater part 
in, their government. Occasionally, unfortunately, there has to be a 
| step backwards. Sometimes it is taken by the inhabitants themselves, 


_as in some of the West Indian colonies in the middle of the nineteenth 


: century. More often internal dissension or a threat of anarchy leads 
to intervention by the Government of the United Kingdom, as in 
~ Jamaica, Malta (twice), and British Guiana. This problem, however, is 
not. limited to the colonies. Recently the Governor-General of Pakistan 
_ had to suspend the Constitution of East Bengal. The United States has 
_ in the past intervened in the affairs of American republics over which 
it had no shred of legal power. Nor is this sort of intervention the 
prerogative of the western democracies. The Soviet Union has 
suppressed the freedom of almost as many independent countries as the 
‘number of dependent peoples emancipated by the United Kingdom. 


¥ independence’ on the other. No such ‘sharp contrast can be 


“By SIR IVOR JENNINGS: ie anaes oe ee 


= {HOSE Sicha cxiticien British colonial government Rieke : 
* ~ studying: it draw a sharp contrast between “ colonialism ’ on» 


governor or high commissioner: but if this is ‘ colonialism ’, India and — 


| oe Representative 
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revenue, build roads, and generally open up the calorie If a profitable A 


trade could be developed, so much the better. Trade, it may be > 


remembered, benefits both those who buy and those who sell. Later 


on, when a nationalist movement developed in Arcadia, it was alleged 


that when British traders bought or sold they were agents of imperial- 
ism, but that when the local population bought and sold they were being 
exploited by hard-faced capitalists. A local wit then started a movement — 
for the freedom of the United Kingdom from ‘ imperialist exploitation ’ 


on the ground that when the local traders sold to and bought from — | a 


British people they were hard-faced capitalists grinding the faces of 
the poor people of Britain. He was heard in disapproving silence and 


shontly afterwards left the country. ‘ 


‘The governor was in a sense an autocrat, but he took care not to 
antagonise local opinion, in so far as there was any. He had a few 
European officials to help him and a couple of companies of troops in 
glaring red uniforms who mounted guard when they were not laid 
low with smallpox, cholera, malaria, dysentery, or the very potent local 
liquor. If anybody had started a revolution, however, the governor 
would be the first to be buried in the cemetery thoughtfully provided — 
by the padre he had brought out with him. Besides, if any trouble — 
started, Whitehall would send him what in the official language of those — 
days was known as a ‘raspberry’ and might even insist on his recall. 

The padre deserves an extra mention, for he not only opened a 
church and a cemetery but also started a school, mostly for the children 
of the garrison: but when the principal chiefs asked if their- sons 
could come along and learn the white man’s magic he did not dis-_ 
courage them. Indeed, the governor himself brushed up his Latin 
once a ere and took part in the examination. 
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Road. building a 


To say that there is a consistent pattern in the development would - 


be to over-simplify. Constitutional development is’ always empirical 
because the dependent territories have different origins and different 
_ traditions. Moreover, reliance is placed on the man on the spot, usually 


the governor, who consults local opinion. In consequence, there is a 


- constant process of experimentation. The experience of one territory is 
used in another: but it is not assumed that the two territories ought to 
— develop similar institutions. Nevertheless, I cannot in a series of talks 
like this give an account of all the variations which have been adopted 
in the numerous territories under British control. Nor, indeed, am I 
‘i competent. to do so; for I believe that one cannot properly discuss the 
| constitutional “progress of a territory by studying its paper constitutions. 
_ There ote always a background of knowledge and experience which 
_ explains them. Jeremy Bentham must not only go to Mexico but also 
to British Honduras, Sierra Leone, Fiji, and all the other places whose 


stamps we so much admired when we were younger. I have not been 


_ to any of them: ‘but I would like to take you to the hypothetical 
4 colony of Arcadia, which has had an unusually regular constitutional 
_ history since it was captured from the French—or was it the Spaniards 
or the Duitch?——during the ee wars. 


3 Me) eS 
: History of ‘ “ Arcadia’ ia” 
Sy As soon as the Crown’ 's possession, was ratified by the treaty of peace, 


4 governor was sent out with a commission to act as governor and 
ander-in 


> 


-chief. Arcadia had never known self-government, at 

living memory. Its inhabitants were mostly illiterate 

a tribal organisation and a system of native law which 

their simple needs. The governor was. not expected to 
ments, but’ he had to take steps to organise the 
Y 


* 


For the most part, though, the governor was interested in roads, 
for this is a characteristic which the British share with the ancient 


Romans. There was, too, some reason for his interest. A commander- 


in-chief who commands two companies is twice blest if by means of a 
road he can get his blow in first. Besides, he could get more revenue 
if the produce of the country could be brought down to the coast and 
sold. The producer would benefit, the trader would benefit, and the 
governor would get more taxes to build more roads, which would bring 
in more produce and more taxes, and so ad infinitum. He did not know 


that by building roads he was laying the foundation of a self-governing 
Arcadia: but in fact he did; for the highly organised community which 


the nationalist politicians are now taking over depends upon an excellent 


“system of communications, by road, rail, and air, which enables Arcadia 


to conduct a large overseas trade. 

By his instructions the governor was advised to create a council of 
officials whom he could consult and in whose name his proclamations 
or regulations should be issued. This would ensure some formality in 
the enactment of legislation, so that everybody would know when the 
governor was giving an order and when he was making law. Also, 
though the local tribunals dealt with ordinary day-to-day problems, 
it was necessary to establish a court for the trial of serious offences and 
to deal with disputes outside the scope of native law, such as those 
relating to commercial contracts made by the traders who were estab- 


lishing themselves in increasing numbers. A lawyer was brought out 


from England to act as judge, the governor himself acting as court of 
appeal. Very soon, however, the work became heavy, and so a second 
lawyer was brought out to act as chief justice. A supreme court was 
established and all the complications of English legal procedure intro- 
duced. 

After twenty years or so, the capital of Arcadia was a flourishing 
city. The country had been divided into provinces and there was in 
each of them a small provincial capital. The judges of the supreme 
court went round on circuit. The padre’s school had grown and multi- 
plied. The pupils were becoming clerks, teachers and_ interpreters, 
medical assistants, and even lawyers. The chiefs’ sons had become 
chiefs, but they preferred to live in the capital city and live the sort 


~ 


_ public opinion, and the 1 more promin requ 

sulted. It was decided to formalise these arrangements and to establish 
sis legislative council, consisting mainly of officials, who were now much 
-more numerous, but including also some of the local leaders. These 
were carefully selected so that the various tribes were properly repre- 
sented and a cross-section of opinion obtained. Objectionable people 

- who might become a nuisance were of course excluded, but they were 

ie : ae _ very few, because the idea of antagonism between officials and unoficials, 

; ___as_they were called, had not yet developed. As a matter of fact, 

i. criticism of the governor came not from the local people but from the 


oe es lawyers, traders, journalists, Se who had been attracted to 


____ Arcadia by its prosperity. 
et There were variations in this prosperity. Sometimes prices were high 


- and sometimes they were low. If they were low the governor was_ 


; - subjected to a great deal of criticism. He was spending too much on 
24 roads, railways, hospitals, and schools. The salaries of officials were 
too high. Taxation was too heavy. When prices rose again, everybody 
who mattered was too busy making money to be very critical; but if 
% there was criticism it was due to the reluctance of the governor to build 
___.woads, railways, hospitals, and schools. There were not enough schools 
; and teachers to provide for everybody who wanted education. There 
__- was unemployment among the educated, because the governor was not 

_ expanding services rapidly enough. It was alleged that he was reluctant 
- to impose taxes on the traders, who were making all the money, because 
_ they were Europeans and Indians—the Indians had begun to arrive 

as soon as there was prospect of profit; for Indians (oddly enough) like 


_ sentative because the governor appointed his toadies instead of letting 
the Epemne of Arcadia choose their own representatives. 


Aa The Governor’s Official Majority 
ery This problem was met by increasing the size of the legislative council. 


Officials, with the result that there was still a government majority of 
one. Later on it was argued that a government majority of one was as 
autocratic as government by governor alone, because the officials voted 
as they were told. The argument was untrue. Very rarely did the 
governor use his official majority: it was his aim to work with the 
_ unofficial members, who therefore had considerable influence on policy. 
It was only in exceptional circumstances, when thé governor thought 
the unofficial members factious, misguided, or corrupt, that the official 
members overrode the unofficial members. 
Nevertheless, the rapid social and economic development of Arcadia 
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_ rapidly both in number and in wealth. A good health service was wiping 
out epidemic diseases. A good maternity service brought down the 
infant mortality rate. The development of trade enabled this increased 
_ population to be fed and clothed. In particular, it created a large 
educated middle class in the towns whose members had studied English 

_ literature and the British Constitution in the schools. Some of them had 
even gone to universities in the United Kingdom. Accepting the ideas 
of freedom, justice, and equality which they found in English history, 
they asked for freedom, justice, and equality in Arcadia. They saw 
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Colonies should rule the country, why all the senior posts in Arcadia 


__ should be in the hands of Europeans and Indians. The leaders of this 

nationalist movement were the unofficial members of the legislative 

council. They organised themselves into a nationalist party which 

became severely critical of government measures. at ee critical 
were they of their own subordinate position. 

tn aS development was met by increasing the nan of elected 

members. This time there was no corresponding increase in the number 

__ of official members, and so the unofficial members had a majority. For 
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Pt official members and the elected members. But the rapid expansion of 
English education throughout Arcadia led to reasonable demands for 
_ an extension of the system of representation by election; and the present 
constitutional system in Arcadia is what is called ‘ representative 
government’: that is, the elected members of the legislative council 
are more than half the total number of members. The elected members 


because there are still backward sections of the population, organised 
in the traditional tribal system, whch cannot adequately be represented 


* 


or might be used, in the transitional period. For the moment I must_ 


to make money. Above all, the legislative council was entirely unrepre- 


Members elected on a narrow franchise were added, but so were a few - 


Quebec, and in Upper Canada, or Ontario. The Durham Report of © 


- compelled more and more rapid changes. The population was. increasing. divided into two provinces, Retich aecce fedesied wi ith the three mari- 


no reason why a governor appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
should be filled by Englishmen and Scots, and why trade and commerce 


-s always agree with 


a short period the nominated members held the balance between the 


dominate the legislative: council. There are still nominated members, — 


to that council. They are iene e a means sa aes 
his executive aovesicahe in ee with public F 


A Gap To Be Bridged? Se os ca Se 
_ It will be seen that what is wanted now is a “means vas which thed a 
gap between representative government and responsible _ government — 
can be bridged. In previous talks I have discussed the problems which | 
_ have to be solved in establishing responsible government. In my next q 
and last talk I shall discuss some of the devices which have been used, 


explain some of the difficulties of operating representative government. 

These difficulties are not new. They arose in the eighteenth century — 
in the American and West Indian colonies. The practice then was to 
empower the governor to ‘summon an assembly elected on a narrow- 
franchise which in effect gave control to the wealthier sections of the 
population. The governor retained executive authority it in his own hands, — 
working with an executive council rather like the British Privy Council, — 
consisting of the chief officials and eminent local people. Except in 4 
matters of imperial concern, he did his best to govern in accordance 
with local opinion. It is not impossible for such a system to work. In 
fact, the old system is still in operation in the Bahamas and Bermuda, — 
in both of which the legislature consists of two houses, a legislative 
council and an assembly. Until recently Barbados was in’ the same — 
position. It worked in North America during the eighteenth century — 
because the United Kingdom rarely intervened in the affairs of the 
colonies. The American War of Independence arose not because of — 
conflicts between the governors and their assemblies but because the & 
parliament of the United Kingdom tried to force the American colonies — 
to pay for their own defence. The thirteen colonies resisted, won the 
war, and formed the United States. 23 

The old system continued in Canada—which covered what are now 
Ontario and Quebec—in Nova Scotia and in the West Indies. In — 
Canada there was considerable difficulty both in Lower Canada, or 


1840 suggested responsible government, subject to limitations relating — 
to imperial affairs, as a solution. In this particular case it proved to be — 
no solution: because the communal problem was left unresolved. Lord_ 7 
Durham thought it would be resolved by the English swamping the 
French. Nothing of the kind happened, and the real solution was found — 
twenty-seven years later, when the Province of Canada was again — 


time provinces in the Dominion of Canada. — 

In the West Indies the old representative system, as it was: called, - 
has sometimes worked, but sometimes it has not worked. As I mentioned” 
just now, it was retained i in the Bahamas, Bermuda, and Barbados, but — 
in the other colonies it disappeared either through local initiative or _ q 
through acts of parliament of the United Kingdom. More recently there _ 
has been a second development of representative government through 
the sort of development which I have illustrated from the history of the — 
mythical colony of Arcadia. It is, however, even more difficult to work 4 
representative government in these colonies because in each of them — 
there is a strong nationalist movement. The older colonies were 
dominated .by European settlers, usually, though not invariably, of — 
British origin. Their pees vate was to the United Kingdom: the ~ 
governor was the representative of their king or queen. They did not 
governor, but at least there was no conflict of — 
loyalties between the United Sage on the one hand and the colony 
on the other. aes i + 
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baal Patriotism gre oi ne = Ge eS 
In the newer colonies with ee ATER Se poverniniene this is not 50. q 
The people of Arcadia feel that they owe a loyalty-to Arcadia. 
the policy of the Colonial Office is designed to encourage that loyal s 
The people of Arcadia will never be able to govern themselves unless 
they develop a common patriotism, a patriotism towards Arcadia | 
transcends their traditional loyalties. to race, religion, caste, or t 
We ourselves create the obstruction to 
cause; if we do not, we fail to remove the'o 


if re oe 


of dly_ nations which we call the Commonwealth. That there 


in spite of the conflicts between the Indian National Congress 
oslem League, on the one hand, and the British Government 


: of India. on the other hand, have decided to remain associated, though — 


republics. Ceylon decided. to remain associated not as a ‘republic | 
but on the same terms as’ Canada and Australia. Burma left; but it: 
mad a defence agreement with the United Kingdom and there are 
sections of « opinion in Burma which consider its action in 1947 to have 
_ been precipitate, a consequence of the Japanese occupation. Whether 
_ these sections of opinion are right or wrong is not the question. My 

- ~point is only that we ought to do our utmost to maintain friendly rela- 
tions between the nationalist movement and British opinion in the 

_ difficult transitional period between geprcsen cals government and re- 
peposble, government. 
What is more, if that Sfiendiey feeling exists it may be possible to 

f "expedite the grant of responsible government. So long as Arcadia is a 
colony, the United Kingdom owes a responsibility to all sections of its 

_ people. If the Colonial Office considers that there is a possibility of 

_ anarchy, or communal strife, or economic disturbance, or intervention 
by a foreign power, whether directly or indirectly through a party 
: organisation, or’a coup d’état, it must clearly retain control. If on the 
_ other hand it is assured that the new government is likely to seek such 


advice and assistance as, a friendly government can properly receive 


_ without any loss of sovereignty, there is little risk in granting 
- responsible government forthwith. In this respect a memorandum sub- 
- mitted to the Colonial Office by Mr. D. S. Senanayake, afterwards 

Prime Minister of Ceylon, in 1945 is instructive. The problem of 

defence was then dominant because the war with Japan had not ended, 

and the Tepe were in occupation of Burma and Malaya. 
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insisted - ‘upon in 1943. Since ‘the Ceylon Government would 
- control over internal affairs, it was obvious that those powers could 


suave Beion remains ‘ fed ‘with. the Gallec: 


‘ages in that association is shown by the fact that India and 


Ee : vee : Are Public Inquiries a Farce? 


be made effective without the collaboration of the Ceylonese, w 
‘might not be forthcoming. The other was to give responsible govern 


ment and to rely on collaboration of a friendly Ceylon. It was suggested — 
that an agreement be made between the two governments. This sug- 
gestion was not adopted in 1945, but it was accepted in 1947, with the 


result that Ceylon became an independent member of the Common- 


wealth, and a friendly one, in 1948. It is true that Ceylon had already 3 
gone a stage beyond representative government, but the principle is 


applicable. If friendly relations are assured, responsible government 
can be expedited. © 

How can this -be done? The answer depends in large measure on 
local knowledge. I would, however, throw out two general suggestions. 
In the first place, the governor under representative government-should 
be less of a civil servant and more of a representative of the Queen. 
At this difficult: stage in the development of the Commonwealth we 
have the advantage of a charming and hardworking monarch. Only a 
few months ago I saw her conquer Ceylon far more effectively than 
George III ever did; and in being conquered Ceylon has not abated a 
jot of its sovereignty. What effect her visit had on Aden, East Africa, 
Malta, and Gibraltar I do not know. I feel sure, however, that this 
kind of relationship can be developed, and not necessarily by personal 
visits. 

My second general observation is that colour prejudice in all its 
manifestations must be put down. It is impossible to maintain good 
relationships with a people if in their own country they are treated by 


other British subjects as members of an inferior race, merely because — 


their skins are pigmented. Colour prejudice is rarely exhibited, at least 


actively, by members of the colonial services, who have either to get 
but it is common form 


on with their coloured colleagues or get out: 
among the less intelligent mercantile community. It should be remem- 
bered that one act of discourtesy counts more than many acts of 
friendship.—Third Programme 


_ (continued from page 280) 
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_ have shown themselves more zealous to protect private rights, though 
it does not follow that they have been more successful in doing so. 
In the last fifty years or so the American courts have laid down prin- 
ciples of administrative law which go much further than the decisions 
of the English courts, which have shown some tendency to abdicate from 
their function of laying down an elementary code of behaviour for 
government departments. 
_ produced legislation, after study by a committee whose recommenda- 
tions were speedily acted on. In 1946 was passed a Federal Administra- 


tive Procedure Act, which was partly concerned with improving the 


procedure at public i inquiries. American law already went further than 
English law in allowing objectors to see inspectors’ reports. Now, in 
addition, the “Act allows objectors to see and challenge the intermediate 


_ reports which are prepared in the department for the use of the head» 


_ of the the department in making the final decision. And when the final 
- decision is given, it must be accompanied by reasons. 

But the most striking thing of all in the Act is its attempt to Hoe 
the principle ‘ the one who decides must hear ’, and to give the officials 
who conduct inquiries an independent status almost like that of judges. 
The intention of the Act is that in a normal case the hearing officer, 
the man who actually conducts the inquiry and hears the evidence, 
- should not merely make a report to the department but should reach 

a decision himself. The business then goes forward to the department, 

_ and though they are not bound to uphold the hearing officer’s decision, 

_ they expose themselves to criticism if they reject it. In order that the 


into a kind of corps within the Civil Service, with specially protected 
# Phis is a most interesting experiment, in which one can perhaps 

germ of a judicial body developing within the Civil Service 
has eae also in France with the development of the 


But public feeling in America has also 


hearing officers may not be puppets of the departments, they are formed — 


Conseil d’Etat. Unfortunately it seems that the constitution of this 
special body of hearing officers has been the subject of a political tug- 
of-war in Washington, and it may be too early to say whether the 
experiment will succeed. There is also a school of thought in America 
which regards the Administrative Procedure Act as containing more 
pious aspiration than practical reform. But at least it shows a deter- 
mination to find the utmost measure of justice which can be given to 
private people who come under the heavy hand of the state. If it 


fulfils only part of the hopes in which it was enacted it will be a great — 


contribution to the law of the English-speaking countries. 

Coming back to England, we find that we are still far short of the 
-point from which the new American Act started. Much is therefore 
to be hoped from the fresh inquiry now impending. One must hope 
especially that our excellent principle of ministerial responsibility to 


parliament will not be used, as it sometimes is, as an argument against 


-acknowledging responsibility to anyone else. The best answer to 
charges of administrative lawlessness is for the administration to take 
the citizen more into its confidence and recognise its duty to borrow 
- from the judicial technique as far as can be done, even though it seems 
a great nuisance to officials. It is usually easy for a committee to make 
~ recommendations, but hard for a government department to accept 
them. A powerful and efficient Civil Service may in this respect be its 
own enemy; for it may forget the watchword of self-criticism. 
—Third Programme 


Miss M. C. Bradbrook has revised her useful contribution to the biblio- 
graphical series (‘Writers and Their Work’, No. 8) published by the 
British Council and the National Book League on JT. S. Eliot (Long- 
mans, 2s.). This is a long essay with a ‘select bibliography ’. The discus- 
sion of ‘The Confidential Clerk’ seems somewhat superficial. 
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cast scripts. 
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- Weather Report | 


4 HOSE who saw Sir Graham Sutton, Director of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, being interviewed by members of the press on 


_ 


the television screen the other week were afforded an oppor- 


tunity of observing the difference of approach made to a 
given subject on the one hand by a scientist, on the other by laymen. 
The laymen’s questions on that occasion, as indeed on most, were 
aimed at eliciting what ordinary people wanted to know: they were 
“emotional ’ questions and some of them were described as such by 
the scientist—suggesting, rightly from his point of view, they were 


questions he could not in reason be expected to answer. For his 
approach was primarily related not to what people wanted to know 


but to what was deducible from the facts. It would be unfair to say 


that the popular desire for knowledge—or rather the desire for popular 


knowledge—was a matter of indifference to him, but clearly it was not 


. the first consideration. That, in the eyes of the scientist, is very under- 


standable and no doubt as it should be. The trouble here lay in the 


fact that the subject was the weather, and since there is hardly anyone, 
particularly at this season of the year,’ who is not interested in the 


weather, the patient work of our meteorologists comes in for criticism 
that is as lively as it is sometimes ill-informed. 

This is not to say that the forecasters are always right; they them-— 
selves, one fancies, would be the last to make that claim. Nor is it to 


suggest that the shepherd or the fisherman is always wrong: on the 


contrary, what your seasoned countryman doesn’t know about local 
weather prospects is in terms of human experience not worth knowing. 
But the scientist and the layman travel by different routes to acquire 


+ their knowledge and it would be surprising indeed if they always 


arrived at the same spot. The point is fairly brought out in a lately 
published booklet containing an account of what the Meteorological 
Office is and does*. It is a hundred years now since that institution set 


_ to work on its—we had nearly written predictions: but that would be 


the wrong word. The forecasters are not prophets but advisers, their 
advice being based on deductions about the coming weather from known 


_ facts about the existing weather. And when we speak of ‘ known facts’ 
we have, if the expression is permitted, said a mouthful. 


‘The information on which the official forecaster builds his ‘ weather 


wisdom ’ is, we are told, supplied by thousands of expert observers on. 


land and sea and in the air. In order to make satisfactory forecasts for 
it is necessary to have 


North Atlantic Ocean, and the Mediterranean, at least every six hours 


and preferably every three hours. Furthermore, in order to give & 


reasonably reliable “ outlook ” beyond .the following twenty-four hours, 
the network has to be extended westward over the Northern American 
continent, eastward well into Asia, and southward over North Africa ’. 
Faced with a set-up of this quality and magnitude the layman can 
only, so to speak, touch his hat and wish these learned gentlemen good 


_luck—only that would be an emotional thing to do. Let us rather 


express the hope that their researches into such an unpredictable 
element as the weather and the deductions they make from those 
researches meet with as much understanding from the public as they 
assuredly deserve—even if it does happen to be raining cats and dogs 


in our locality when we were foolish enough to gather from the forecast 
that the day would be a fine one. That a glorious summer marks this — 


particular centenary must of course be counted a sadn gs We pate 
not got round to arranging such things yet. ie? 


* Your Weather Service (revised edition). ‘Stationery Office. eA 6d. 


_ as great’, 
quoted a statement by a member of the Communist Party Politburo, — 


_ that the atomic conference there 


i WEEK, broadcasts eae Mosca and the 


trated mainly on the theme of the relaxation of 
Recent events said to have contributed to this rel 


_ duction i in the Soviet armed forces and the atomic 


in Geneva. According to one Moscow broadcast: ‘ 
Now only a very few newspapers in the west cones it Sa 
speak of the inevitability of a deadlock. After Geneva, such PeOnneret 
have begun to go out of fashion. Optimism predominates. Rene 


A broadcast on August 19, quoting Jzvestia on the recently euaeeeoee 
reduction in the Soviet armed forces, criticised the British Foreign. 
Office statement, pointing out that it was estimated that the Soviet q 
Union would still have at its disposal armed. forces amounting to — 
6,000,000 men. This figure, said Izvestia, was quite wrong, and such a 4 
misrepresentation was contrary to the spirit of international co-opera- 4 
tion. However, the newspaper gave no figures of its own. Another 
Moscow broadcast contrasted the Soviet Union’s contribution to the- 
relaxation of international tension in reducing its armed forces, to the ] 
‘intensified activities . . . with regard to us te-establishment of the : 
Wehrmacht’. It went on: : 
_ The Soviet decision to reduce the ae ‘forces ‘deals: a blow to 4 
advocates of the cold war who maintain that Soviet measures testify to — 
_ the weakness of the U.S.S.R. It is clear that the Soviet Government's 
decision testifies . . . to the might of the Soviet State, 


Rumania was among the ‘satellite states whose broadcasts held up the 
Soviet gesture as an example to other states. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that, up to the time of writing, the Soviet press and 
radio have maintained complete silence about the Rumanian Prime 
Minister’s statement on August 11 that Soviet troops would remain in 
Rumania. 

The east German radio brought to the microphone an ex-artillery 
captain from Stuttgart, the announcer giving the warning that “ we do 
not share his opinion on some of the questions he touches on’ . The 
captain dwelt on the danger of ‘the raising of two German armies ’ > 
which provides ‘ legal sanction . . . for fratricide’. me Se twelve 
German divisions with obsolete ‘American arms? ‘nothing but a 
masquerade ’, and argued that ‘ the fighting value of the eastern divi- 
sions is likely to be high’, since ‘ fanatical belief alone determines the — 
combatant value of the troops ’ ; irrespective of whether ‘ the ideological 
doctrine is true or false. The range of atomic artillery, estimated by 
the Americans at thirty-five kilometres, was ‘ likely to be three times 
‘Both sides would shoot from German soil on to German ~ 
soil’, causing immense devastation. Another east German broadcast — 
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who urged the returning German youth delegation to the Warsaw 


Youth Festival to strive for a ‘reorientation of west German policy’, — 


and went on: 


The new policy must serve = the rapprothement of the two. states and — 
must create democratic conditions in west Germany so that Germany — 
can be reunified. If there have to be changes in Germany, they must be — 
made in west Germany, where monopolists and junkers ‘must be de- 
prived of their power, militarists must disappear, the working class 
must be given the right to occupy the leading Positions in the state, 
and youth must be granted the rights it enjoys in the ‘Dew 

cratic Republic. Z 4 


A Moscow broadcast, quoting sas said that the ' recslistie way 
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of solving the German problem’ lay through ‘the gradual liquidation — 


of the two opposed groupings existing in Europe’ by means of the — 
setting up of a system of collective security. On August 19, Moscow — 
released the text of a Russian Note to Federal Germany expressing its 
readiness to exchange opinions on the question of German unity at the 
forthcoming talks between the Soviet leaders and Dr. Adenauer, — 
although ‘the Soviet Government does not doubt that the position of — 
the Soviet Union on this problem i: is mov to the Goneruaes of the 
German Federal Republic’. . ae 
A Moscow broadcast, quoting a Praoda dispatch fresh 
showed that trust between 

of different nations was growing in a remarkable fashion: 
All those taking part in this conference are un 
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Did You Hear That? ' 


WATCH-MAKING IN BRITAIN 
* FIVE CENTURIES of British Time-keeping’ is the name of an exhibi- 
tion that will open in London in October. On show will be some of the 
oldest clocks in the country alongside the products of one of our 
newest industries, the mass-production of watches; for although watch- 
making by hand goes back over many centuries in Britain, it is only 
since the war that factory production of watches has been undertaken. 
One third of the 3,000,000 British watches made every year come from 
a new factory in a lovely valley in Glamorgan. The B.B.C.’s industrial 
correspondent, BERTRAM Mycock spoke of it in ‘The Eye-witness ’. 
* There used to be in the village of Ystradgynlais ’, he said, ‘ seven coal 
mines, with five more in the immediate vicinity. There are now only 
two, though the outlook for the miners is not so gloomy as this would 
suggest, because not far away 
a £6,000,000 reconstruction 
is opening up new anthracite 
areas and finding a good deal 
of work. But it was always 
one of the difficulties of this 
part of South Wales that 
although there might be work 
for the men, if they were 
miners, and most of them 
are, there was no work for 
their daughters and wives. 
So when the Government 
decided to re-establish 
watch-making in Britain, this 
valley was chosen, and the 
factory now employs 700 
women and girls and 300 


men, making 1,000,000 
watches a year. What is per- 
haps equally important 


about the factory is that be- 
cause the assembly of watches 
has to be done where there is 
no dust some departments 
of the factory are suitable 
for men whose lungs have 
been affected by dust disease 
in the anthracite mines. 

‘A watch is, of course, a 
precision engineering job. 
Indeed, the degree of precision, with tolerances as 
small as one-twenty-five-thousandth part of an 
inch, is something that very few engineers ever have 
to tackle. And this is an odd mixture of processes 
which have been made virtually automatic, fol- 
lowed by the really vital job of assembly which is 
the work of skilled hands. It can fairly be said that, 
good looking as these Welsh girls may be, their 
fortune is not in their faces but at their finger-tips, 
and I was told that they are astonishingly adept and 
quick to learn. 

‘I saw automatic machines turning out parts 
so tiny that 50,000 of them in the bottom of a 
teacup looked like half a teaspoonful of metal dust. 
I saw automatic milling, where in about eight pro- 
cesses a square of brass is turned into a highly 
complicated plate holding all the works of a wrist 
watch. Electronic devices are being used to get the 
timing of the watches right. The hair spring makes 
18,000 movements an hour, and 17,999 is one too 
few; it has to be got just right, and there is a 
machine with a television screen which helps a girl 
to adjust the spring in a few seconds. For the first 
500 operations on a watch, you have dead pieces 


Scene from a Japanese Kabuki play: the chief actor is dancing on a large bell and in the 
background are the musicians and singers 


last fifty operations the girls are handling a live mechanism. So 
it is out of date now to think that all good watches are made in 
Switzerland, and all mass-produced ones are made in America. This 
is a big industry with an enormous output, and the only bottle neck 
against its being an even bigger industry is the shortage not of the girls 
with the good hands but of the technical man who can supervise this 
complicated engineering job’. 


KABUKI 


At the Festival which opened in Edinburgh this week we are likely 
to be meeting a word which is new to most of’us. It is a Japanese 
word, Kabuki, and it means a special kind of mixture of singing, 
dancing, and acting, all done on traditional and graceful lines. The 
Azuma Kabuki Company 
from Tokyo will be making 
its first appearance in Britain 
at Edinburgh, and afterwards 
it will be seen and heard in 
London. Something of what 
that will mean for British 
audiences was explained in 
“Radio Newsreel’ by Lapy 
ROBERTS, who acquired a 
taste for Kabuki when she 
spent three years in Japan as 
wife of the British Minister 
there. 

“I well remember the first 
performance I saw’, she 
said. ‘The packed theatre, 
the vast stage, the wide cur- 
tain in broad stripes of green, 
rust, and black, the tradi- 
tional Kabuki colours, and 
the hushed audience. The 
curtain is slowly parted and 
the enchantment begins. 
Imagine an old Japanese 
print come to life. The scene 
is the court of a feudal lord. 
He and his courtiers, in rich, 
vivid brocades, in the middle 
of the stage and to his right 
and his left his mighty war- 
riers in shining armour carrying long, curved 
swords. For a few seconds they stand motionless, 
then the play begins. 

‘The acting is formal and very stylised and the 
tempo of the plays and dancing seems at first slow 
to our western eye. The actors speak in a queer, 
high falsetto and their faces are set and immobile. 
Make-up is heavy and strictly conventional. For 
instance, in the legendary plays virtuous charac- 
ters use mostly red while the villains use blue. 
Kabuki plays deal with historical dramas, tales of 
everyday life in old Japan, the legendary demons 
and witches and, finally, plays which are really 
mime dances. The majority are extremely old and 
are played over and over again and always to 
crowded houses. In fact it is impossible to get 
seats at short notice, even though the seating capa- 
city of the Kabuki theatre in Tokyo is 2,500. The 
audience follows every word, every gesture, spell- 
bound, but they are very sparing with applause. 
Their approval of a favourite scene or favourite 
actor is “I have been waiting for this moment ”. 

‘One of the interesting features of the Kabuki 
play is the musical accompaniment. The musi- 


of metal; then the tick is put in, and for the A Kabuki actor in his elaborate costume cians and singers squat in a line at the back 
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of the stage. Their instruments are flutes, small drums, and three- 


stringed Japanese guitars. To this: weird music the singers, like the 
Greek chorus of old, chant a commentary on the action ’. 


PRETTY POLLY! 

‘I have discovered that parrots can be as companionable as dogs, 
giving the same loyalty and affection ’, said NANCy PRICE in a talk in 
the Home Service. ‘ Perhaps in the eyes of history the most privileged 
bird is the parrot who has found a place among the illustrious dead in 
Westminster Abbey, probably the oldest stuffed bird as well as the 
most honoured, constant companion of the 
Duchess of Richmond—“ La Belle Stuart ” 
—for forty years, dying of grief a few days 
after the passing of her mistress. 

‘Parrots are imitative when they are 
interested and they have good memories. 
A dealer will teach them whatever pays 
best. There is a record of an African grey 
purchased for 100 pieces of gold by a 
Cardinal in Rome in 1500 because the 
bird could repeat without hesitation the 
whole of the Apostle’s Creed. There were 
dealers in those days who knew how to 
make money. I find parrots full of surprise. 
I often visit Roberta, the macaw, now at the 
Aquarium, Brighton, a remarkable and 
magnificent bird, first known as Robert, 
until at the age of 120 she laid an egg. 
Mine has not given me that surprise yet. 
My present grey parrot came to me as a 
foundling left on my doorstep in his cage. 
His calling insistently, ‘“ Let me in, let me 
in”, produced the desired result and 
have never regretted it. : 

‘My former valuable parrot companion 
was Boney Whiteoaks. To call him a 
yellow-fronted Amazon (that is what he 
was) does not suggest the wonderful shading 
of his feathers—green with exquisite 
touches of rose, blue, and primrose—eyes 
like two little round pools of golden’ sun- 
light, changing with every mood, even as the 
colours on the great rivers that he once 
knew. I met him first at a parrot audition 
held at the Playhouse when a bird of his 
feather was required for “ Whiteoaks ”. One 
hundred and. twenty-seven parrots of all 
sizes and hues appeared: some brought by 
proud owners, others by dealers. Boney had 
wretched plumage and a distinctly bad 
temper, or perhaps I should say more truth- 
fully he was suspicious and filled with fear. 
He was brought in a small box with wire 
netting at the top, in which he could not even stretch his wings. Why 
I chose him from among the many more attractive applicants I cannot 
Say: it was not altogether pity. I think one is drawn to. a creature as 
one is attracted to a human. From something very fierce that had to 
be handled with padded gloves he became an affectionate companion. 

“He knew exactly when it was time to be taken down from my 
office to the stage, and if my property, master, his theatre guardian, 
was late, he would call out loud and long: “Time! Time! ” During 
the long run of 1,237 performances he never failed to react to cues: 
the exact moment for sipping the coloured water, supposed to be 
port, was never missed. Boney favoured walking more than any other 
parrot I have known, following me even on the hard London pave- 
ments. He liked to walk from the Little Theatre, where I at one time 
had my office, to the Playhouse in Northumberland Avenue, keeping 
close at heel like a dog. And when we were in the country it was 
no unusual thing for us to set out together with my dog for a walk. 
Coming back afterwards he would often climb up on the collie’s 
back for a ride. 

“His favourite sport was climbing, sometimes with awkward con- 
sequences. One Bank Holiday, I had gone into the square opposite my 
house in London to play tennis. I took Boney over with me and 
left him sitting quietly on the top of my deck chair, which was his 


Richmond, who died in 

1702, in Westminster Abbey 

with her parrot, mounted 

on a stand, at her feet. The 

bird is seen in close-up at 
the right 
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habit, but I had not finished the first game before my opponent called 
attention to the fact that Boney had vanished. He had climbed on to the 
topmost branch of one of the tallest plane trees in the square. His 
high purpose had been achieved at three o’clock and at six-thirty we 
were still trying to persuade him to forsake it. In desperation I 
thought of London’s “ noble Fire Brigade ”. Fortunately, the officer in’ 
charge had seen Boney in “ Whiteoaks”. Thirty people held the’ 
jumping sheet below and the interested onlookers threw in coats and 
cushions so that he should fall soft. His flight wing had been cut 
before he came to me; he tottered for a moment and then made a 
perfect swallow dive into the sheet, and was soon on my shoulder 
back at the flat, sipping a cup of tea before 
leaving for the theatre, more proud than 
ashamed ’. 


SEEDS. 


THE RIDDLE OF RUPKUND 
A macabre mystery, which stands compari- 
son with any that have come out of India 
for a long time, concerns the fate of a 
group of people who met a violent end high 
in the Himalayas, though nobody knews 
when or how. The mystery came to light 
thirteen years ago, when an Indian natur- 
alist was exploring the rocky ledges of 
Mount Trisul, a 23,000-foot peak. The 
B.B.C.’s_ Delhi correspondent, GERALD 
PRIESTLAND, told listeners to ‘The Eye- 
witness ’ what the naturalist found. : 
‘Jutting out from the shingle’, he said, 
“were the twisted limbs of- human bodies. 
Around the lake the naturalist found com- 
plete corpses—men, women, and children. 
He believes there were about 200 of them 
and that they may have been four centuries 
old, but because of the intense cold there 
was still flesh.and the tatters of their cloth- 
ing upon them. He also saw broken utensils 
of wood and, oddest of all, the relics of 
what he believes must have been umbrellas. 
The naturalist returned to his base and re- 
ported what he had seen. The mystery then 
appears to have been eclipsed by the later 
stages of the war and by the approach of 
India’s independence. 
“However, so far as I can learn, a British 
officer named Lieutenant Hamilton visited 
the lake in 1943,. confirmed 
the story, and counted at 
least 100 bodies. It is said he 
brought back fragments of 
cloth and wood, which were 
- sent to London for scientific 
examination. The riddle of 
Rupkund, as the lake is 
called, came to light again 
recently when a Government 
official touring the area heard 
about it from the local 
people. Since then many ex- 
planations have been offered. 
According to one, the bodies 
belong to a. caravan of 
traders moving between 
India and Tibet who were 
’ overwhelmed by an ava- 
: “= Janche. Another version is 
that they were part ofan expeditionary force of Sikhs who invaded 
Tibet in 1841. A third suggestion is that they were Kazakhs, a people 
from Chinese Sinkiang, who fled from communist rule quite recently. 
‘ But there are objections to every one of these theories. The remote- 
ness of Rupkund itself is a major obstacle to almost any explanation. 
The fact is that there is not enough detailed evidence. For example, 
nobody really knows whether the victims died from avalanche, hunger, 
cold, disease, or violence, Perhaps this year will provide the answers, 
for an expedition to Rupkund is planning to set out next month, , 
by the naturalist who first stumbled upon this gruesome tragedy 
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Portrait of H. G. Wells 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


. G. WELLS, whose influence on my generation was almost 

as great as that of Bernard Shaw, was as complete a contrast 

to G.B.S. as the mind can imagine. There is a sense in 

which he may be said, physically at all events, to have 
played Sancho Panza to G.B.S.’s Don Quixote. H.G., as his friends 
called him, was an irascible man with a short neck and a shorter 
temper. He looked smaller than he was, chiefly because he was clumsily 
built. His arms hung awkwardly from his shoulders, as if they had 
been put on his body at the last moment by someone who had slung 
them on so quickly that they never seemed natural. His head was fine 
above the nose, and he had very fine eyes, but his voice was thin and 
squeaky, difficult to hear in a hall, and he 
had no skill in debate nor any great effect on 
an audience. He had none of G.B.S.’s fineness 
of character or loyalty either to friends or 
causes, though he could be beautifully gener- 
ous when he was in the mood, which was not 
often. 

He was envious of Shaw because Shaw had 
all the gifts he lacked. G.B.S. could handle 
an audience with superb skill, and was at his 
best when he was addressing an unruly crowd. 
Wells fell to pieces at the slightest sign of 
opposition. He could not speak extemporane- 
ously, but read all he had to say from a paper 
held close to his face, a habit which, com- 
bined with his thin, almost inaudible voice, 
forebade anybody to hear what he was saying. 
His pen was mightier than his tongue, and I 
think he had a clearer view of the future than 
Shaw, though some of his forecasts about it 
were frightful bloomers. It is a remarkable © 
fact that H.G., whose sense of machines was 
unusually acute, failed utterly to realise the 
importance of submarines, especially as he was 
quick to perceive the importance of aero- 
planes. One of his forecasts was the speedy 
extinction of the retail trader as a result of 
combines and municipal and national enter- 
prise. This forecast seems to have been based 
on no better ground than the fact that his 
father was a total failure as a shopkeeper, an 
‘occupation for which he had neither talent nor taste. There is a good 
portrait of the elder Wells in the History of Mr. Polly. Mr. Polly is 
H.G.’s father. 

In comparison with G.B.S., Wells had a fortunate beginning as a 
writer. He was successful almost from the word ‘ go’. His income from 
-his books and journalism increased fourfold in four years. G.B.S., in 
the first nine years of his authorship, earned £6 from his writing. His 
income from his journalism in 1888 when he was thirty-two, was £188. 
Five years later, it was just over £300. Then it began to rise rapidly 
as his plays became more popular. But H.G.’s income four years after 
he had begun to write was over £1,000, and his age was then thirty. 
Both of them did well out of the capitalism they so stoutly denounced. 
H.G., who had two sons to launch into the world, left £60,000, despite 
his fairly extravagant way of living; but G.B.S., whose needs were 
few, left over £300,000. 

Wells was gregarious, a lover of clubs and fond of travel. G.B.S., 
although he had been gregarious enough in his young manhood, became 
increasingly solitary as he grew older, and he detested clubs. The 
thought of travel oppressed him, and he would never have budged out 
of his home had it not been that Charlotte, his wife, a most dear and 
kind and devoted woman, had a passion for travel which made_her 
almost willing to embark on one ship immediately after she had 
"disembarked from another. G.B.S. had more fortitude than H.G. He 
_acoepted the fp butrsings he received without Perinat, but H.G. made 


H. G. Wells: a photograph taken about 1943 


a fearful song and dance about the slightest trouble. Those who were 
with G.B.S. in the last days of his life are agreed that an extraordinary 
radiance came into his countenance as he was about to die; but H.G. 
whimpered at the end. He did not like dying, nor had he sufficient 
fortitude to accept the general fate with calm and courage. He could 
be amusing about his wailing. When, not long before his death, he 
was full of complaint to his doctor about his illness, his doctor, im- 
patient with his frequent murmuring, exclaimed, ‘Look here, Wells, 
I’m just as ill as you are,-but I don’t moan about it! ’ The whimsical 
look that was never far from H.G.’s eyes, returned to them at that 
moment. He glanced up at the doctor, and said in his thin, fretful 
voice, ‘No, but you don’t pity yourself as 
much as I do!’ One could forgive a lot in 
H. G. for that reply. 

His jealousy of G.B.S. was absurd, for he 
had great gifts, and was, in many respects, as 
big a man as Shaw, and in some respects 
more influential. The crowd read him with 
greater attention than it read Shaw because 
he seemed to be more reasonable. The English 
people have always distrusted witty men and 
women. They like their leaders, and especially 
their prime ministers, to be solemn and 
humourless. An English politician whose 
speeches are punctuated by laughter in the 
audience can seldom hope for authority. It 
took a world war to reconcile them to Winston 
Churchill, whose wit and humour are abun- 
dant. They threw him into the wilderness for 
years, preferring Neville Chamberlain, and 
when the war was over they promptly and 
with gross ingratitude threw him back into 
the wilderness, preferring Mr. Attlee. People 
who would not have crossed the road to listen 
to H. G. Wells thronged large halls to hear 
G.B.S. But they read Wells more carefully 
than they read Shaw. 

H. G. could not make them laugh in a 
public meeting, but he could make them laugh 
in his books. Mr. Polly is full of fun and larks, 
and there is a gorgeous scene at a christening 
in Joan and Peter, a novel that was widely read 
when it was first published, but is now almost, but most unjustly, 
unknown. If Wells had been less of a sociologist, he would have 
rivalled Dickens as a great comic writer. In his last years, he became 
almost unreadable because he was continually plotting the future. 
His last books were practically re-issues of the same work and 
they were full of despondency and despair. He, who had foreseen a 
brilliant future for mankind, saw only impending disaster in his decline. 
The very title of one of them, Mind at the End of Its Tether, indicates 
how little-faith he retained in the visions of his brilliant young man- 
hood. The end of the civilised world, he proclaimed, would occur almost 
immediately. 

In his heyday, he was one of the best hosts I have ever known. He 
had the rare ability to make diverse people feel at ease with each 
other. Men and women who normally would have frozen in each other’s 
presence would melt under his influence and mingle very pleasantly. 
Yet the extraordinary thing about him is that, like Somerset Maugham, 
he had no love for mankind. Maugham says somewhere that his interest 
in people is no more than that of a dissector. H.G., in his autobio- 
graphy, confesses candidly to a strong dislike of human beings. He 
loved mankind in the abstract so much that when he met mankind 
in the concrete he lost his temper. This defect in him prevented him, 
as it prevents Maugham, from reaching the heights of supreme genius. 
All the great authors loved humanity, even when they disapproved of it. 
If anything is plain in Shakespeare and Dickens it is their great love of 
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people. I have often wondered why H.G., who had a fine perception 
of men and women, felt no love for them, but, like Maugham, was 
interested only in their dissection; but I have never been able to form 
a convincing explanation of it. He once told me that he loved the 
thought of travel until he went abroad. Then he remembered his club 
and wondered how old So-and-So was getting on and, wondering, 
became homesick and abruptly ended his travelling and returned to 
London. ‘ And when I go into the club and see old So-and-So, I feel 
like kicking him! ’ 

The most plausible theory I ever made about this dislike of people 
occurred to me when I remembered that in one of his books he says 
* he never sees anything as black or white, but as grey. This grey view 
of life means that he had no sense of sin, no sense, that is to say, of 
things being right or wrong. He did not, in any serious way, believe in 
wickedness or sanctity. He believed only in blundering. But the great 
authors have always had firm convictions on this subject. Shakespeare, 
Fielding, and Dickens had no doubt about right and wrong. Fielding 
was certain that some people are irredeemable, and so was Dickens. 
Observe how villainous the bad people in Dickens are. There is no 
compunction in Fagin. Never for a moment in that man’s life does 
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he display one kindly impulse. Bill Sikes is utterly villainous, showing 
no love even for the devoted dog ‘which clung to: him when all was 
lost. The very names of Dickensian villains denote villainy. Does not 
immitigable evil appear in such names as Uriah Heep, Quilp, and 
Sampson Brass? Fielding, in the first chapter of Jonathan Wild, draws 
a deep distinction between greatness and goodness. ‘Greatness’, he 
says, ‘consists in bringing all manner of mischief on mankind, and 
goodness in removing it from them’. Dickens, in his introduction 
to Oliver Twist, is equally definite. ‘There are in the world’, he 
says, “some insensible and callous natures that do become utterly and 
incurably bad’, and he describes Bill Sikes as a man who does not 
reveal ‘the faintest indication of a better nature’. Shaw, though he 
thought that evil was not so much wickedness as doing wrong because 
you have unintentionally made a mistake, nevertheless believed that 
there are some people who ought to be exterminated because they are 
hopelessly bad citizens. 
Sociology was the ruin of Wells. Heaven intended him to be a great 
comic writer, but he threw away his gift, though not before he had 
shown us how great it was, and gave us instead a long succession of arid 
works on the state of the world: all of which are as dead as the dodo. 
—Northern Ireland Home Service _ . 


Report on Israel 


By T. R. FYVEL 


Y visit to Israel did not take me to trouble spots such 
as the military frontier near Gaza, where there have been 
a number of clashes between Egyptian and Israeli troops. 
There is no doubt this tension does colour life in Israel. 
Yet the border settlers who are directly 
affected form only a fraction of the popu- 
Jation. And over the rest of the country 
my own impression was that 1955 has 
brought a much greater sense of relaxation. 

For one thing, economically conditions 
have become much better in the course of 
the last year. You see an impressive 
amount of modern machinery which has 
come to Israel by way of reparations from 
western Germany, including such things as 
brand-new railway rolling-stock, and ships. 
The masses of immigrants from Europe :« 
and North Africa who filled the reception - 
camps some years ago have for the greater 
part been settled. The majority have prob- 
ably gone to the towns. Others have been 
settled on the land: in co-operative vil- 
lages which are all designed on an identi- 
cal pattern. It is one of concrete, box-like 
houses, shining bright white in the sun, a 
pattern which accompanies you today 
whether you travel in the plain of Sharon, 
or the terraced hills of Galilee, or the 
brown semi-desert near Beersheba. You 
cannot tell’ from the look of a village 
whether the settlers came from the Yemen 
or North Africa, or from, for instance, 
Bulgaria, or even from places as far away 
as south-east Asia. It is a_ utilitarian 
colonisation and architecture. 

Things have become easier economic- 
ally, and life in Israel has become more— 
perhaps the best word is ‘ bourgeois ’, In the suburbs, gardening, which 
used to be hardly known, has suddenly become a cult, and wherever 
you have water you now see the bright colours of roses, bougainvilleas, 
marigolds, and geraniums. Perhaps the most relaxed place in Israel is 
Haifa, a town which is the main citrus port and industrial centre, and 
also a beauty spot, with Mount Carmel dotted with villas, and a blue 
yacht-basin crowded with sails. Here one can see a new way of living 
—at least it is new for Israel—of young people working for some of 


Israeli children at a kibbutz, or communal settlement |. 


the local big firms and spending their free time in sailing and swim- 
ming, drives along the coast, or going to concerts, without much thought 
for politics. 

All this greater relaxation marks a change from the political intensity 
which Jewish life in Palestine used to 
have, and which in turn reflected the tragic 
and violent uprooting of Jewish: life in 
Europe. The change is far from complete. 
It has been calculated that in the recent 
hard-fought elections for Israel’s parlia- 
ment, propaganda expenditure per voter 
ran thirty times as high as at a British 
general election. Yet I believe that behind 
this facade one finds a profound’ change 
in Israel, which is this: there is a large 
generation of young people in Israel for 
whom the tradition of Jewish life in 
Europe has already become remote. Their 
own outlook is shaped by the present, and 
by this new country, whose Mediterranean 
sunshine tends to promote a rather care- 
free, colonial sort of outdoor life. For their 
interests, these young people look largely 
to the west. The cinemas are crowded. 
There is a tremendous interest in good 
jazz. On a more serious plane, there is the 
theatre—I saw a performance of ‘ As You 
Like It’ in Tel Aviv which made me 
smile, it was so English—and this last 
~ year there has been a sudden fashion for 
under-water fishing and photography. It is 
significant that while in the past almost all 
adolescents belonged to organised political 
youth movements, today it is only a 
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minority. 
You can see this trend towards a more 
relaxed and life reflected even in 


the communal settlements, the kibbutzim. These famous experiments — 
in socialist village life which have been so much written about were 
founded by dedicated pioneers, for whom the acceptance of hardship 
was like a religion. The members practised a true, voluntary com-— 
munism. Apart from a minimum of personal effects, everything in the — 


kibbutz was owned in common. | : ee <) 
This principle of common ownership is still in force. Yet, with the 
rise in the standard of living, life in the kibbutz has also. ad gone 
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a subtle transformation. I realised this when I visited a kibbutz which 
I knew well from the past—a settlement which is already twenty-five 
years old. It looked across the vale of Jezreel at Nazareth, which you 
can see in the distant haze. I had stayed at this settlement before the 
war and recalled it as.a rather stark encampment, mainly of wooden 
huts, where the people talked politics till late into the night. Today 
T would not have recognised the place. In the centre of the settlement 
there are lawns bordered by palm trees and luxurious flower beds. It 
brought home to me what one can do in this country once you have 
water. Beyond all this greenery rows of semi-detached little family 
houses stand in the shade. It seemed a pleasant semi-detached way of 
living under the dancing light and shade of the trees. There is clearly 
more individual family life than there used to be. It had been a strict 
kibbutz principle that the children should all be brought up in a group 
so that the mother should be free to work. Such group upbringing is 
still the rule, but it is interesting to note that each successive change 
has been in the direction of letting the children spend more time with 
their parents. 

Wandering on through the grounds of the kibbutz, I came upon a 
new swimming-pool and then a basket-ball pitch, which had floodlights. 
And I felt that all this somehow represented a crucial change. This 
particular settlement had long been a centre of dogmatic left-wing 
socialism in Israel. Now that the starkness had gone, would the dogma 
survive with its old force? I talked about this to an old friend who 
is a founder member of the kibbutz and still an ardent Marxist socialist. 
He told me that he was well satisfied with the second generation on 
the kibbutz. These young people were easy-going and efficient farmers. 
Only one thing was to be regretted: that they seemed comparatively 
little interested in politics. What had taken its place? At the moment 
the dominant passion seemed to be—sport. 

I had this confirmed when I met another friend, now a business 
man in Tel Aviv, who told me how he had just arranged a visit to 
Israel by that world-famous American Negro basket-ball troupe, the 
Harlem Globetrotters. This news had caused a minor sensation. Re- 
quests for advance block bookings had poured in. One of the first was 
from that same left-wing kibbutz which I had been visiting. 

Another dominant influence in the life of the young is the Israel 
army, which has a conscription period of not less than two and a_ half 
years and takes its young. soldiers through a pretty intensive educa- 
tional mill. I caught a glimpse of this when I went on a trip from 
Beersheba through the Negev desert to Elath on the Red Sea: it was 
a trip by bus, with military escort. At one stage we had a puncture. This 
was when we were down in the Wadi Arawa, well below sea-level, in 
a stretch of desert where T. E. Lawrence had once roamed. It was 
certainly an uncomfortable spot, with the temperature around 110 
degrees in the shade 
as our bus_ had : 
stopped, two Israeli 
army jeeps came buz- 
zing along like hor- 
nets, one from in 
front, one from the 
rear, and a handful 
of young soldiers— 


whose average age 
‘seemed to be rather 
under twenty — 


jumped out and satis- 
fied themselves what 
the trouble was and 
talked busily into 
their radios. After all, 
the road ran only a 
few miles from the 
military frontier. 

I found it most 
instructive to watch 
these young Israeli 
soldiers, because under 
this fierce sun they 
had already become 
so very much the sort 
of soldiers one asso- 
ciated with the Wes- 
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Ruins of Herod’s palace on the rock 


Cadets on parade at the military boarding school, Haifa 


tern Desert. Their uniforms had become informal. One of them, 
shunning the sun, wore a long-sleeved shirt and an Arab headdress 
hiding half his face. His neighbour in the jeep was stripped to the 
waist, and burnt almost chocolate colour. A third wore a straw hat the 
size of a cartwheel. I felt that these lean and confident young men were 
obviously enjoying this life—careering across the face of the Negev, 
Israel’s Wild West. Conversely, they could not live in this wild landscape 
without being shaped by it. Some of these lads might not have been 
born in the country, but wherever their childhood had been spent, 
whether in a North African town, or European internment camp, it 
was clear that this past had already become shadowy for them. The 
Negev—this fantastic land of eroded desert and rock—was the reality. 

But there is another past. Archaeology has become quite a fashion 
in Israel. I noted this when I met my friend General Yadin as he 
surveyed a site in Galilee, though not for a military purpose. In 1948 
General Yadin was Chief of Staff of the Jewish forces which repelled 
the armies of the Arab states. Military writers have thought him an 
outstanding exponent of armoured warfare. But now General Yadin 
is out of the army, and back in his civilian job of archaeologist. When 
I met him he wgs 
wearing one of those 
special jackets with 
the extra pockets for 
specimens, and he 
looked already very 
much the scholar. 
The site Yadin was 
going to dig up was 
a sun-scorched hill in 
upper Galilee called 
Tel Hazor. That is 
the Biblical Hezor 
mentioned as a strong- 
hold of the hostile 
northern Canaanites, 
those who fought 
against Joshua. It was 
from Hazor that the 
900 iron chariots 
came which Jabin, 
king of Canaan, sent 
under his captain 
Sisera against Barak 
and Deborah. The 


interesting aim of 

General Yadin’s ex- 

cavations is to dis- 

le sill Rd cover whether the 
of Massada, above the Dead Sea great mound really 


ke Sone Sek “The edacay historian Flavius pecstni, who was an ea 


"witness of the Roman-Jewish war, described in detail how Herod the 


ae Great built himself a palace up there. After the Romans captured 


. Jerusalem, Jewish zealots made a last fanatical stand on the very top of 
_Massada. When the Romans at last stormed the stronghold, they found 
that all but five of the defenders had taken their own lives. 

The first discovery of the palace goes to the credit of Mr. S. Gutt- 
«man, an amateur scholar—incidentally, Glasgow-born. In his working 
“life Mr. Guttman drives an agricultural tractor, but he spent his week- 
ends scrambling about Massada, because he had an itch to prove 


___ Josephus was right. One day he looked down a rock face and saw 


Corinthian capitals just below; there was Herod’s palace. A subsequent 
expedition of experts has now uncovered very large palatial remains, 


pS ~ built on three successive platforms overhanging the precipice. They 


_ have found a typical Hellenistic building, black and white mosaics, a 


hall with a spectacular colonnade, hidden stairways, and vast cisterns. 


_ There is little doubt that this is indeed Herod’s palace, and that 


Josephus’ description is exact. 

I find this discovery historically exciting, if only for its setting. 
Massada is today not too difficult of access. You can drive by motor 
road down to the salt desert at the southern end of the Dead Sea, 


_ where the Biblical Sodom once stood and today there are large potash 


A holiday in Italy recalled by WILFRID ‘BLUNT Somer: 


ASTELROVINATO—do not look for it on-the map, for I 
have changed the name—is a little one-horse town in south- 


west Italy. Its cool, white houses cling to the sides of a rocky - 


headland that juts out into the blue Tyrrhenian Sea.. When 
you have scrambled up and looked at what time and the Saracens have 


3 EN. left of the castle, when you have scrambled down to the tiny beach 


with its handful of brightly-painted fishing-boats, when you have failed 
to discover the miraculous imprint of St. Paul’s feet upon the shore, 
you may say that you have ‘ done’ Castelrovinato. 

In fact, there seems no obvious reason why anybody should ever go 


Re tes Castelrovinato at all. But I had been told, by a friend that I should 
_ find there a simple, clean, cheap hotel with a terrace overlooking the 
’ sea, a few orange-trees to scent the air, and white’ doves for mealtime 


company. I wanted sun. I wanted the sea. I wanted wine. I wanted 
_ peace to write. And I did not want to be robbed. So, a few days before 
Easter, I found myself at Castelrovinato. 


J had not been misled—except on one ‘point. It turned out that the 


terrace of the hotel did not overlook the sea; it looked upon the play- 


ground of the local school. This was a blow. I remembered the village — 


school at home, with its bright-voiced teachers, its perpetual hymn- 
singing, and the unbelievable, shrill clamour of small children ‘ letting 
off steam’. But the boys who were playing netball at that moment 
seemed quiet and well-behaved enough. I walked past the open window 


~ of a classroom. Within, about twenty youths, most of whom seemed to 
be seventeen or eighteen years old, were taking down notes. Though I 


could sense that they had seen me, they never looked up ftom their 
- books. I thought: in an English country grammar school a passing 
stranger looking as ridiculously foreign as I did would have caused 
something of a stir. I was reassured. But in any case I need not have 
worried, for I discovered that the Easter holiday was due to begin 
on the following day. 

I woke to a golden morning. In order to get a general impression 
of Castelrovinato, I went down to the harbour and found an old sailor 
who agreed to take me out for an hour in a rowing-boat. When I came 


to pay him, he thrust the notes back at me: he had known my friend, 


he said; he could not take my money. I went back to the little piazza 


and selected four or five postcards of the castle; the shopman forced — 


me to accept them as a souvenir of my visit. I stopped an ice-cream 
seller and asked for an ice; he handed me one and said that as it was 
the opening day of the ice-cream season there would be nothing to pay. 


No Regrets a & eee . ze 


peas statista’—a great statesman. 


OFA | the hea 
sceadcvel is aaie ‘preteye fierce. But even 1 down ha 
of graceful antelopes. ACLS ae 

From the shore a rough road runs to 1 te foot of ‘Massada, where 
oil prospectors have recently put up their derricks. And from here a 
bie pi track leads past the remains of Roman best bibpas) which are 
is a little difficult, but eminently mes wiike For’ as you ‘ata ieee’ 
Massada and look across the Dead Sea at the mountains of ‘Moab, you’ 
see much the same majestic view of wild desert and rock at which 
Herod must once have looked, and a little later the Jewish zealots who 
defended this rock, and their Roman besiegers. And you can catch some _ 
sort of feeling of what the passion must have been which inspired the 
last Jewish defenders to hold out so long in this wilderness, and the 
‘determination of the Romans to let no point of resistance survive, ‘Dot 


even on a bare rock overlooking the Dead Sea. 


_ The opposing shore of the Dead Sea is today pa of the Arab 
Kingdom of Jordan. And, as the crow flies, this desert scenery is only’ 
thirty to forty miles from. Tel Aviv, with its busy crowds and modern 
shops and traffic. Somehow, this closeness between modernity and the 
desert lets one see the present, more relaxed life of Israel against its 
historic setting. It remains a dramatic a —Home ig it 


Fresh as I was from the ieaands of Naples and their silos eatieeineee 
I began to wonder whether I was suffering from some kind of softening 
of the brain. I. went into the Bar Nazionale and ordered a cup of 
coffee. ‘ There is no charge’ > Said the proprietor when I tried to pay 
him. ‘ Today, your first day in Castelrovinato, you are my ania ale is 
the sun, I thought; I must be more careful in future. 
Just as I was getting up to go, two students of about eighteen c came 
in and sat down at the table next to mine. a ' 
‘You are a locity * said one of them. _ are 
“Yes”. Pa alee F 
“Dutch? ” ty 7. ee pets 
SOND, & ee OE = ; Ss 
“German? ’ o a ae Wie piree 
_“No—try again ’, e 
“Then you are English! _Churcheel! Churcheel! Churcheel é “un 
‘May we talk with you? Would 
you like to meet our friends? Would you like to go for walks with us? 


» 


Do you play billiards? Do you play cards? Do you shoot lizards? 


Will you bathe with us? Will you teach us English? Will you teach 
us French? Will you teach us German?’ And before I could answer, 
they had drawn up their chairs to my table. ys 
I thought again of the Neapolitan robbers who had cheated me so 
often, and wondered what the catch could be. I offered the two youths 
cigarettes, but they firmly refused: ‘We are too young ’, they said. I 
offered them coffee: ‘Thank you, we are not thirsty’. This meant, 
as I afterwards discovered, ‘We are too poor to buy these things, 
and too proud to accept them as gifts’. For the bar, pests was 
a club where all might sit and none need buy; except for a-few ire” 
which changed hands when a game ‘of billiards was played or a single 
sweet purchased, the little money that was taken came chiefly from 
the sale of groceries. _To the proprietor, these ‘ chair-warmers ’"— 


as he called his unpaying clients—seemed the most natural bein in 


the world. : isk 

‘Soon the ‘ bush telegraph’ ‘that operated in simple crates 
announced the presence of a foreigner in the bar. ‘in tepid asceelagease 
a dozen or more youths arrived. Introductions were effected. ‘ 
Gaetano; his father is a barber. This is Mario; ‘his father’ 
ae oe Sgr Map ne 
he does not, t to myself; he gives them away. 
$e the fact that the difference of their s in 


= 


ap 


to refuse their invitation. So we set out, in the hot April 
“towards the crest of the hill that separated the two bays. 


there was, in ‘the days of day. childhood, an eccentric 
10 used to read through the whole of Orlando Furioso 
ar, I would be prep 

aa eal ay “ail the inhabitants of the British Isles who had ever really 
thought about Ariosto, they would not unreasonably crowd a moderate- 
_ sized drawing-room. So I replied that we revered his name but that, to 
perfectly honest, his works were not much read nowadays. 

They seemed disappointed. ‘He is a great poet’, they said. ‘ Do the 
_ English think Dante as great a poet as SI re? Tell us about 
England. Is the Regina Elisabetta very much beloved? Is Vembley 
_ Stadium as big as the new stadium in Rome? What are the best English 
cars? Is Sir Anthony Eden the most handsome man in England? Is 


ca ak” he Jt ELT 
ahd we A. : 
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sudden darkness in London in January? Is the Opera House of 
| i ee ak a te Seales Me Beene ee ea 
in England? How great is Chowser? ’ 

22 ‘ Chaucer? But do you read Chaucer?” ; 

be ‘Certainly we read Chowser—in our fourth year of English. Chowser 
2 ‘isa great story-teller, like our Boccaccio. Chowser came once to Italy. 
_ Have you read Victor Hugo? Have you read Lamartine? How do you 
_ say capello in English? And in French? And in German? How old are 
you? How tall are you? “ Ohl tings brate and biutifool, all creajers great 


_ and smohl ”—is that O.K.? I will gather some flowers for you. We will 
’ find you some gamberi (shrimps). How do you say gamberi in English? 


_ In French? In German? Do you love London as we love Castel- 
rovinato? ” We were pausing for breath on the brow of the hill. Below 
us, slipping from terrace to terrace, fell the shimmering olives, the 

__ golden-fruited, glossy-green orange-trees, down to an immaculate sea. 
6 That grey old widow, London, seemed aeealy very remote and 

_ very unlovable. 

___ “What do you want to be when you erica?” I said to Pietro, a 
_ dark-eyed boy of about sixteen who 3 i to be the youngest 
_ member of the | party. = 

‘Una lucertola’, he said, pointing to an ‘emerald-green lizard that 
was basking on a nearby rock. Then he snatched the communal airgun 
_ from Mario, approached to within about a yard of the lizard, and fired. 

‘ The wounded animal sprang into the air, fell, then crawled away into a 

e 2 crevice in the rock to die. 

_ _Hoping that he did not know the things we do to fares and foxes 
in d, I tried to reason with him. But Gaetano was the only one 
who came to my support. “It is not good ’, he said. “Let us rather ; aim 
at trees’. 


'¢® 


_ We spent the afternoon searching for shrimps, little crabs, es eechrtt 


(male sea-urchins, for the females, it seems, are not edible), and frutti 
_ di mare—which are like very small limpets. These, eaten raw, con- 
stituted my only lunch. Then, as the sun dropped down into the silent 

= ea,-9 we returned, hungry but happy, to Castelrovinato. 


es Rak ye ae? 4 a 
ar 


¢ ee de pret eg tite | pret. sic days diud followed , ae 
i prays affecting in finding oneself accepted, naturally and on 

y the members of a community so wholly different in 
¥ So it is when the shy. robin alights on 
Bee eee ee affectionate 


7 | l pe ; ‘ > 
the counter challenged n me to a. 
ce laid ae eggs a 
- oe said. You must not believe it’.) 
lunch than,a country walk, but it would have been years ago, almost on these very beaches we were fighting their E 


_and their brothers . ie 


ared to wager that if one were to collect 


there work work it in England? Is there’ always fog in London? What caused — 


“year-old boy who 

game of ping-pong, paid f 
and then stood me coffee. One or two of the men would 
accept a cigarette, but never a drink of any kind. I thoug 


Easter Festivities 


church. Or rather, I tried to: but such were the crowds that it was 
impossible even to reach the door. That night there was dancing in 


oe 


On Easter Day I went to High Mass in the Biss little p bara Z 


house of Tonio’s father, the ice-cream merchant. I have been to smarter 


‘parties; I have danced on better and more spacious floors. For the — 
room was perhaps sixteen foot square, and, when I entered it, already 
contained more than a dozen adults, five babies, an immense family =e 
bed, and about as many pictures of the Madonna as there are in the 


Uffizi Gallery. And there was the additional hazard of a hole in the 


floor that went straight through to the room below. But it was an 
evening that I shall always remember. Nor shall I easily forget Tonio’s — 


four dusky, black-eyed sisters, with each of whom I danced -in turn. 


On my last evening in Castelrovinato I gave a concert—if anything 


so informal deserves the name—in the Piazza. I sang all that I could 


remember of Rossini and Verdi and Puccini, then fell back upon English — 
and French folk songs. It was not easy—without a piano, and without — 
a copy of the words and music. But though I was sadly out of practice, 

and my Italian accent anything but convincing, nobody seemed to be — 


in a critical mood. 


When I came to leave Castelrovinato, where so much work was to ts 
have been done, I found that I had written nothing: nothing but this, 


But I have no regrets.—Light Programme 


New House 


Older than the house, the southwest. wails; 

And a strong new house, like a house in the old gies 
Is nothing but desire and fear forming and dissolving, 
Like the wind streaming, like the world revolving. 


As in the old tales strong houses vanish, 

When broken promises and murder banish 

White walls to limbo, and leave but the bare heather, 
_ So we and the house are vanishing altogether: 


But for the love that life always remembers, 
Telling the tale over the winter embers; 
*But for the love moving this hand over ‘the paper, 
The hand that must Soon vanish to earth and vapour. 
RUTH PITTER 


Poetrie 


Whan I wes just a bairn, I saw a film 

In whilk there wes a waall with healand pouers, 
Touched by a santlie lassie in her fall 

Frae a touerand clint whaur she’d been keeping shceps 
And all the lippers round about cam til’t, 

And bathed in it, and were made clean and hale, 

And the sons and dochters of the sevin dooles 

Fand their lang-tint virtue in’t as weill. 


Poetrie’s something like yon selie waall. 
The strucken makar in his felloun fall 
Buoys up at daeth’s mirk instant sauf in it, 
And leaves twafald whatevir he taks awa. 
There the forfairn slaves of time can come 
And see their wounds til starns and roses turn. 
Tom Scorr 


waall=well; ‘clint=cliff; lippers=lepers; dooles=sorrows; selie= blessed; 


felloun=mortal; forfairn=wearied 
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NEWS DIARY 


August 17-23 


Wednesday, August 17 


Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox Boyd, 
continues talks in Singapore with Chief 
Minister, Mr. David Marshall, about 
constitutional problems. Freedom of city 
of Singapore conferred on Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, retiring U.K. Commissioner- 
General in south-east Asia 


England beats South Africa in fifth Test 
Match at the Oval and so wins series by 
three matches to two 


Thursday, August 18 


Mutiny breaks out among troops of Equa- 
toria Corps of Sudan Defence Force 


Singapore Legislative Assembly accepts 
Governor’s new constitutional :proposals 


Four Territorial Army men killed by run- 
away tanks at camp on Salisbury Plain 


French cabinet meets to discuss situation in 
Morocco 


2,000 electricians preparing Radio Show in 
London come out on strike 


Friday, August 19 


Soviet Government accepts Dr. Adenauer’s 
proposal that his talks in Moscow should 
begin on September 9 with an agenda 
widened to include German reunification 


War Office announces that last week’s raid 
on an army camp at Rhyl was a practi- 
cal joke by four junior officers 

President Eisenhower authorises a fifty per 


cent. tariff increase on bicycles imported 
into U.S.A. 


Saturday, August 20 


Serious rioting in Morocco and Algeria: 
over 1,000 killed 


Reinforcements arrive in Juba, capital of 
Equatoria Province, Southern Sudan 


Sunday, August 21 


French armed forces go into action against 
Moroccan tribesmen south of Casablanca 


Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox Boyd, be- 
gins twelve-day visit to Malaya 


Temperatures rise to mid-eighties over 
most of country 


Monday, August 22 


Talks open at Aix-les-Bains between French 
Government and Moroccan delegations. 
French troops raze nine Algerian villages 
which supplied men for Saturday’s 
insurrection 


Mutineers of Sudan Defence Force offer to 
negotiate 


Dispute holding up preparation of Radio 
Show temporarily settled. Show to open 
on Friday 


Tuesday, August 23 


English Electric Canberra jet aircraft flies 
from London to New York and back in 
one day 


French forces in Morocco renew drive 
against rebel tribesmen 


Miners in west Midlands’ vote against 
accepting European workers in the pits 
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A helicopter lifting a man to safety as another waits at a 
window to be rescued in the flood-ravaged town of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, on August 19. The floods—the worst in the 
history of the north-eastern United States—followed in the 
wake of a hurricane and have caused the deaths of at least 
180 people. In three of the worst affected states (Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, and New Jersey) over 100,000 are homeless 


H.R.H. Princess Margaret, who celebrated her twenty-fifth 
birthday on August 21: a new photograph by Cecil Beaton 
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Last Saturday, one of the hottest days of the year ir 
saw the opening of the football season: spectat 
Chelsea and Bolton at Stamford Bridge, Londor 

temperature of over 80 degr 
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Last Saturday, the second anniversary of the deposition 
of the former Sultan of Morocco, widespread terrorism 
and rioting broke out in both the French North African |; 
territories of Morocco and Algeria. Over 1,000 people } 
lost their lives (including about fifty Europeans who were 
massacred by tribesmen in the Moroccan town of Oued 
Zem). This photograph shows troops patrolling a street 
in Casablanca, the scene of rioting earlier in the week 


Demonstrators hoisting the Indian flag on the Portuguese Consulate in Bombay on 
August 16 during riots in protest against the action of the Portuguese police in shoot- 
ing some of the Indian demonstrators who had marched into Goa the previous day 


of the country, 
match between 
is played in a 


A scene from ‘ Titus Andronicus’, the final presentation of 

the season at the Stratford Memorial Theatre: Laurence 

Olivier in the name part, Vivien Leigh as Lavinia, his 
daughter, and Alan Webb as Marcus Andronicus 


Left: schoolboys watching a demonstration of battery- - ; : pa : : ‘ 

driven boats with paper hulls in the Model Engineer Representatives of universities throughout the world and the civic heads of the Scottish 

Exhibition which opened last week at the new Horticultural cities walking in procession to St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, last Sunday for the 
Hall, Westminster service that opened the ninth Edinburgh Festival 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Less Fun, More Fuss? 

Sir,—Mr. Rowlands’ letter in THE LISTENER 
of August 18 on first-class degrees illustrates an 
error which you, sir, avoided in your leader of 
August 11. The Burnham agreement awards 
additional payments to holders of ‘good 
honours’ degrees. These are defined as first- 
and second-class honours degrees. On this 
definition a Cambridge IT. 2. is a good honours 
degree, but an Oxford III, although a class IV 
is awarded, is not. 

I have been moved to analyse the honours 
degrees awarded this year at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The results are interesting. Of this 
year’s degrees awarded in English at Cambridge, 
90 per cent. qualify under the Burham agree- 
ment as worthy of the good honours allowance, 
but only 61 per cent. at Oxford; in history, 92 
per cent. at Cambridge, 72 per cent. at Oxford; 
in geography 84 per cent. at Cambridge, 49 per 
cent. at Oxford; in mathematics 98 per cent. at 
Cambridge, 64 per cent. at Oxford; in Classics 
87 per cent. at Cambridge, 71 per cent. at 
Oxford. Only in modern languages is there 
parity, the figures being 70 per cent. and 71 per 
cent. Cambridge graduates are obviously of a 
higher quality than those of Oxford. 

The figures illustrate injustices which can 
occur in making payments dependent on 
university degree classes. As Sir Ivor Jennings 
says in the talk you publish on Commonwealth 
education : 

Nor can it be assumed that a graduate from 

@ new university or university college will be as 

good as a graduate from an ancient university. 

I am not suggesting that Oxford or Cam- 
bridge or London graduates are n 
superior to the graduate of University College X 
or of Y University; but»that entrance to the 
older universities is more difficult, and the 
gaining of a good honours (sic) degree more 
difficult, will, I think, be generally accepted. 
Yet good honours payments are made on. the 
basis that classes awarded in different univers- 
ities, and, indeed, im different faculties, are 


Cambridge, and, say, London, degrees to receive 


additional to 


and in geography only 1 per cent. The figures 
are similar for Cambridge. Are, then, this year’s 
Oxford graduates in natural sciences an classics 


1 Only receives 
a salary tied to the class of degree he once 


obtained. It is a principle which should be 
ignored in any future Burnham agreement. 
Classes are not awarded in medical degrees. The 
Bar and the Church do not pay salaries related 
to the academic qualifications of solicitors, 
barristers, and clergymen. Indeed, neither do 
universities follow this practice themselves. A 
vice-chancellor’s salary is constant at Oxford 
whether his degree class was a first, second, 
third, or fourth. 
Yours, etc., 


Rhondda K. S. Hopkins 


Portrait of Bernard Shaw 

Sir—It is good to see the dawn of under- 
standing of Bernard Shaw, heralded by Mr. St. 
John Ervine (THE LISTENER, August 18). Eng- 
land will spend the next century learning to 
appreciate the greatest dramatist of these islands 
since Shakespeare and the greatest world 
dramatist since Goethe. The most evil lie against 
him I encountered was that he insulted his wife 
and her memory: I drew his attention to it and 
he replied that they had lived ‘on terms of un- 
broken affection’. Many of the stories were 
circulated by journalists who resented ‘The 
Doctor’s Dilemma’ and its exposure of their 
illiteracy and bad manners, much to the point 
then and not wholly out of date today. 

As Mr. St. John Ervine says, by far the best 
book on Shaw, in spite of much delightful non- 
sense, was that of G. K. Chesterton, the 
Catholic anti-socialist. The vaunt of the preface 
to the first edition was justified: 

Most people say either that they agree with 

Shaw or that they do not understand him. I am 


His critics call Shaw irresponsible. The 


genealogies. of famous people, Shaw was 
descended, through the Baronets of Bushy Park, 
to a family which came originally from Hamp- 
2 - Yours, etc., 
Bournemouth Haro_pD Binns 


The First Channel Flight 
Sir,—Concerning my broadcast on the first 
channel flight (THE LisTENER, August 11) I 
have received a letter from Dr. J. C. Ridgway, 
M.D. (retd.) of Dublin which many may think 


of great interest. He was staying at Dover on . 


that July day of 1909 when Latham fell into 
the sea the second time, saw this, was called 
into the hotel where Latham was sitting with a 
badly cut face, and put in nine stitches. He 
was then a medical officer in the Colonial 
Service, stationed in Uganda, and some time 
later (he does not give the exact date) was told 
that a white man had been badly wounded by 
a charging buffalo in the Belgian Congo. He 
writes: 

_I at once got ready to cross the Nile to go to 
him but later heard he was dead, and it sub- 
sequently turned out that it was the late Mr. 
Hubert Latham, and his gun bearer was trying 
to sell his gun, but was detained by the District 
Commissioner. Elephant shooting is only child’s 
play compared with trying to kill a charging 
buffalo. : : 

Dr. Ridgway refers to this as an ‘ extraordinary 
coincidence’. Many will think this a mild 
description. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.14 COLLINSON OWEN 


History of Rock-climbing in Britain 


Sir,—We are writing the first full-scale history — 
of rock-climbing and mountaineering in Britain, - 


a book to be published in 1957. 

‘While we are being given help by the moun- 
taineering clubs and organisations, and have 
access to virtually all published material, we 
would be most grateful to hear from any of 
your readers who have: 
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HOSE who have felt a sense of loss on hearing of Léger’s 

death a week ago—and this must surely mean anyone and 

everyone who ever came into contact with a very lovable man 

—will derive consolation from the thought of how beautifully 
rounded and complete his career was. His mature style crystallised 
when he was about forty years of age—and had already produced séme 
of the enduring masterpieces of cubism—and during the remaining 
thirty-four years of his life he succeeded, always within the framework 
of his characteristic style, a style 
utterly personal and consummately 
assured, in forever renewing him- 
self, renewing himself through his 
indefatigable responsiveness to the 
life around him; until, in its last 
years, he brought a noble career to 
a magnificent. climax in two 
heroically large and complex com- 
positions, ‘ Les Constructeurs’ and 
“La Parade de Cirque’, as im- 
mense in their grandeur and simple 
humanity as in their scale. So it 
was that if Léger died in the belief, 
common no doubt to most artists, 
that his last works were his best 
works and that his biggest works 
were his best works, he was one of 
the happy few who was not deluded 
in thinking this. 

If Léger was one of the small 
handful of twentieth-century artists 
who have managed to bring their 
art to perfection, it was not because 
he was one of those artists who 
ensure perfection through the 
modesty of their pretensions: on 
the contrary, his ambition was very 
large. He achieved perfection 
because he created a language of 
colours and forms _ sufficiently 
defined, sufficiently § conven- 
tionalised, to give him firm founda- 
tions to work on, yet flexible 
enough to allow it successively to 
absorb each fresh discovery of some 
exciting commonplace in the world 
around him. 

Léger’s critics would probably 
reply to this. that he absorbed 
a variety of experiences by the simple expedient of translating them 
all into a rigidly limited world of robot-like forms devoid of human 
warmth. And perhaps there is not much human warmth in those 
figure-compositions of the early nineteen-twenties in which we are 
blankly confronted with the steady stare of deadpan girls with their hair 
in a peek-a-boo bang, prototypes (in spite of their plump, plain faces) 
of a species of Hollywood heroine of two decades later, exemplified 
by Veronica Lake and the early Lauren Bacall. The girls in Léger’s 
later pictures, on the other hand, though their faces are as impassive 
and the outline which defines their bodies as metallically precise as 
ever, are painted with the tenderness of a poem by Eluard. 

It may be that the real origin of the assertion that Léger’s was a cold 
and limited art is a feeling of resentment against its deficiency in any 
kind of tentativeness. We have all been brought up to look upon Cézanne 
as a model and exemplar, to value the struggle as much as the achieve- 
ment. Even Picasso, for all his emphasis on the find rather than the 
search, satisfies our taste for doubt and uncertainty with his endless 
mutations of style. Léger, however, gives no sign of uncertainty or 
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Fernand Léger: 1881-1955 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


Fernand Léger, who died on August 17 
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struggle either in his individual pictures or in the pattern of his develop- 
ment. He seems completely sure in his faith, a dogmatist, unreflective 
and even complacent in his dogmatism. And the problems he set 
himself were problems that really could be solved—in this sense he 
was limited. 

But if Léger’s way of thought ran counter to the kind of thinking 
characteristic of our time, his entire art was based on a delight in the 
particular external manifestations of our time. He really was at ease 
with the world: there was some- 
thing almost Homeric in his accept- 
ance of what is. And from this 
world he was in love with, he 
forged an entire mythology of 
modern life. If I have spoken of 
him in terms of both Homer and 
Hollywood, it is because he was 
above all a maker of myths, for 
whom life itself was fantasy and 
for whom life was larger than life. 
He has sometimes been likened to 
Seurat, in that he sought to im- 
mobilise daily life on a monumental 
scale. But this comparison is surély 
invalidated by Léger’s disregard for 
the. optical facts: he did not try 
to construct his monuments from 
material derived from a careful 
contemplation of things, but rather 
invented a set of easily identifiable 
emblems for things. 

It seems to me that he was far 
closer in spirit to Gauguin, whom 
he does, when all is said and done, 
resemble in his highly simplified 
drawing, his use of flat areas of 
pure colour, his assertion of the 
flamess of the picture-plane, and 
his practice of grouping his figures 
as if they were posed to be por- 
trayed, and not, like Seurat, im- 
mobilising them unawares. And be- 
yond these pictorial affinities with 
Gauguin, there is the same feeling 
that his figures are performing a 
solemn rite. In ‘Les Constructeurs’, 
it is not the actual gestures of the 
workers on their scaffolding that 
seems to have concerned him, as it 
would have concerned Seurat, nor is it the social implications of working 
on a scaffolding, which would have concerned Courbet: what he has 
painted is the ritual of work. Like Gauguin’s, his figures move solemnly 
and somnolently, as in a dream, a dream found in the real world: the 
real and the ideal are fused into one in a world where man is stately 
and innocent and illiterate (the noble savage in a cloth cap) and all 
opposites are reconciled in the atmosphere of an earthly paradise. Only, 
Léger did not have to travel to find such a world, and though he too 
took a packet boat, it was only to America. He found his paradise in 
the metropolitan world we live in, a world become magical because of 
him. 


Ida Kar 


The Macmillan Company, New York (London branch, 10 South Audley 
Street, W.1) has put out two new art books whose illustrations, all in 
colour, are unusually faithful as reproductions. In Drawings and Water- 
colours by Vincent van Gogh, the thirty-two plates have been selected by 
Douglas Cooper with a purpose, which is to trace the evolution of the 
artist’s style. The other volume is Toulouse-Lautrec: Drawings and 
Sketches in Colour, selected by Hanspeter Landolt. Both volumes cost 35s. 
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The Paintings of William Etty 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


OW much are William Etty’s pictures the real thing? How 
absolute an artist is Etty? His name persists, and there is 
now a valuable chance of finding the answers. At the Arts 
Council in St. James’s Square the impression received from 
nearly fifty of his pictures‘ (which are being exhibited until Septem- 
ber 10) could be called a shock; for a little while, an agreeable shock. 

Etty—and don’t we walk to the 
Arts Council knowing everything 
that is said, every claim, every 
excuse?—Etty was the lonely 
devotee, he was the lifelong 
student, the colourist; he was that 
brave Englishman who painted the 
nude. We may be sceptical, yet the 
first look, the first shock, confirms 
the merit. A cleanliness, a gaiety, 
of tones and a richness of tones, a 
professional surface, shine or gleam 
out to enliven the eye. Heavens 
(though they are not skies) are true 
blue, clouds are palpably white and 
pearly; here a pearly body, there a 
bronze body, ripples in mass and 
contour from a tawniness of red. 

But if the eye does not keep in 
mid-gallery? Why did Constable, 
one may ask, call Etty a procurer, 
and make caustic fun of what he 
also named Etty’s bumboats (of 
which there is only one in this ex- 
hibition, ‘The Coral Finders: 
Venus and her Youthful Satellites 
Arriving at the Island of Paphos ’)? 
Because he was a prim East 
Anglian miller’s son, alarmed by 
nudity? Perhaps; but perhaps it 
was also because Constable had the 
keenest distaste for the cliché. That 
is what a closer eye reveals: it 
reveals that no artist could have 
been more compact of cliché. 
Etty’s composition, Etty’s drawing, 
even his colour, and, one is forced 
to believe, Etty’s ambition and all 
the days of his life, save in a few 
slight moments of illumination, 
were atrociously secondhand. Skit- 
tishly or with malice the Muses 
launched in him that eclecticism and idealism, that high art, which 
was to fuddle English painting for sixty years after his death; they 
made of him a pilot version, a prototype, of G. F. Watts or Lord 
Leighton. Corot, André Lhote once said, was the last natural man 
of the nineteenth century. Etty, with his master Lawrence (whose 
imagination seemed to him ‘ splendid ’), was among the first unnatural 
men of the century. 

Let us believe that Constable could see how unpictorial Etty’s pictures 
are. It is obvious, of course, in compositions so much beyond his strength 
or cunning as ‘ The World Before the Flood’ (No. 41), or “ The Coral 
Finders ’ (No. 7), or ‘ The Toilet of Venus’ (No. 25). Observe, though, 
how Etty cpoks even in a study, how those parts on which he is not 
concentrating, far from being there in vision and adumbration, in 
credible, engaging slightness, are simply beyond his peripheral vision 
altogether. Look at a hand which has been through the mangle in one 
of the nude studies (No. 16), or the hands smashed on the butcher’s 
block of ineptitude in No. 35. > 

Constable may have felt that Etty procured bodies on to his canvases 


‘ Portrait of Matthew Etty ’, by William Etty, from the Arts Council exhibition 
at St. James’s Square 


for a pretentious morality. Bodies, a painting by Renoir proclaims, are 


sunlit, warm, young, plump and tense and dimpled, earthy, sensual, 
healthy, blissful and enjoyable. ‘ Finding God’s most glorious work to 
be WOMAN’, Etty announced, ‘that all human beauty had been con- 
centrated in her, I resolved to dedicate. myself to painting—not the 
Draper’s or Milliner’s work—but God’s most glorious work, more finely 
than ever had been done before ’. 
Renoir began with paint and him- 
self at the end_of the brush and with 
a girl’s body, Etty began with deity 
and beauty; if he painted Ulysses 
and the Sirens, it was only—the 
moral procurer—to point ‘the 
resistance of sensual appetite ”. 

Indeed-it is curious, painful, and 
salutary to read, along with this 
exhibition and- also, say, with 
Delacroix’s journals or Constable’s 
letters in mind, Etty’s notes, ad- 
monitions, and descriptions, and to 
discover how exactly they match 
the clichés of his art, though 
clichés in word are more quickly 
obvious than clichés in paint. He 
comments on his picture ‘ The 
Storm’ ‘It was a favourite subject 
of mine: “‘ When the stormy winds 
do blow ”’; he describes flowers in 
Switzerland, ‘Flowers enamel the 
gay carpet of Nature’; he pictures 
the bay of Naples, ‘ The sea-breeze 
rises and shakes the casements. The 
Night steals on. With her, comes 
the silver moon shedding his soft 
light on this enchanting scene ’. 

As with words, so with pigments, 
Nearly always Etty’s pigments say 
‘this enchanting scene’: they do 
not make an enchantment. His 
goddesses are milliner’s misses who 
have lost their skirt and bodice, the 
pearl of his flesh appears too often 
a forerunner of polythene. His 
occasional landscapes, his still life 
paintings are no less empty and 
distressing than his compositions, 
his nudes, his figures, reveal mon- 
strous flaws. of imperception—the 
truncated left arm in the ‘Perseus and Andromeda’ (No. 31) for 
example. Only when he is a young man are the blinds up for a while, 
artist and object entering into one another, as they do in the solemn 
portrait of his father (No. 3) and in the naively, imaginatively con- 
structed portrait of his niece Kate (No. 2), both painted in 1811 when 
Etty was twenty-four. 

However much one may think that Etty would have made a fair 
advertising or fashion artist, this is an exhibition not to be regretted. 
We need always to. know where we are. Studying the smaller artists, 
especially of our own school, may give us, if not the excitements of good 
painting, at least a knowledge of painting as an activity. The Arts 
Council deserves to be thanked for helping us, through Etty, to dis- 
tinguish the real thing from the cooked, the absolute from the self- 
deluded artist. 


The fourth and latest volume in the Unesco World Art Series is Yugo- 
slavia: Medieval Frescoes, with a preface by David Talbot Rice, and an 
introduction by Svetozar Radojéit (Zwemmer, £5 10s.). It contains thirty- 
two superb full-page colour reproductions. 
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has been tried and found wanting in two important respects: it has 
revealed itself as an unsuccessful manner ‘of conducting public affairs, 
and i it has allowed its structure of beliefs to become dilapidated. The 
t of these beliefs is taken to be the cause of the practical failure. 
‘al democrat finds himself, first, demoralised by being unable 
to defend his beliefs cogently, and then intimidated by his practical 
failure and by the confidence of his opponents. In short, liberal demo- 


pracy. is on the run: the typical revolutions of recent times are those in 


ich this manner of conducting affairs has been destroyed; and where 
it has” survived, it is manifestly diseased. The symptom that attracts 
Mr. Lippmamn’s ; attention is the failure of liberal-democratic govern- 
n ents both in war and in peace. In war they have managed to avoid 
defeat, but only by calling for immense sacrifices from their subjects, 


the price of which has been the corruption of public policy by the 


delusions of public opinion. And, for the same reason, after two wars, 
these governments have failed ‘ to bring peace and order to the world ’. 


__ The disease of liberal-democratic government, then, is diagnosed as 
fa functional derangement of the relationship between the mass of the 


she and the government’. The masses have acquired power; but it 
turns out to be merely the power to inhibit the rational conduct of 
policy. They are averse from change, intolerant of ‘compromise, un- 
aware of danger until disaster appears, and every : situation is simplified 


to distortion in their minds. And since the tenure of a government now iI a : s ; 
in it, the activity of governing becomes infected with formulas and 


depends upon their approval, governing has ceased to be an activity 
of making rational decisions about current situations. In short, the 
partners in the conduct of affairs (a governing authority, an elected 
assembly and the electors), each of whom has a proper office to per- 
form, have become Spgs ae the electorate has usurped the place of 
the Seas , 
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a sonelict of affairs which all men, when they are sincerely an Bias: 
lucidly rational, will agree to be self-evidently true; and the belief 
that these principles are the terms of the good life for human beings in 
_this world. If these beliefs were once more to become ‘ the public philo- 


sophy ’, they would give back to liberal-democratic society the sense of 
a rational public interest to be pursued, and liberal-democratic govern- 


ments would be released from their present servitude to the desires _ 
_ and opinions of the masses. 


‘This vigorously argued thesis raises difficult points at each step. It 
has the virtue of calling attention to what is important, and it is 


refreshingly free from the claptrap about ‘capitalism’ that has for 


so long disfigured political discussion. But i in the end I do not find it 


_ very convincing. 


Misplaced Gloom? 


First, Mr. Lippmann takes a gloomy view of the prospects of liberal- 
_ democratic government; but his gloom appears to me both exaggerated 


and misplaced. It is clear that he has had hopes which have been 
disappointed; but they were not very reasonable hopes. It is not to be 


‘expected that any manner of conducting affairs will be an unqualified 


success; and to expect this of the. liberal-democratic manner (which 
depends pre-eminently upon hardly acquired habits of moderation) 
‘is to expect altogether too much. To grumble, or even to be dis- 
heartened, because it has not brought definitive peace and order to the 
‘world is to judge it by an inappropriate standard. Moreover, is it not a 
trifle hasty to construe what has happened in Russia, in Italy, Germany, 
Spain, Portugal, and Argentina as examples of a recession from liberal- 
democratic government? In which of these places was this manner of 
conducting affairs ever properly understood or firmly established? 
The fact is that, although its incautious friends have taught us to regard 
this manner of government as the inevitable good fortune in store for 


all mankind, its practice has so far been confined to a very small part 


of the world. There has been little genuine recession; and the conditions 
of even. moderate success are so severe that we ought not to be cadens 
if there has, also, been little genuine extension. 

‘But, if the disappointment of unreasonable hopes should lose us no 
sleep, and if the notion of great areas of the world recently lost to 
liberal democracy is an illusion, the difficulties that have appeared in 
this manner of government are real enough. And while Mr. Lippmann’s 
account of them seems to me acute and fair, I question it in one repect. 

It was long ago observed that where large masses of men participate 


crude generalisations, with unreasoning affections and indelible hatreds; 
if reflection exists, it is swamped by powerful and irrelevant personal 
memories; and incantation readily takes the place of reasoning. And 
the result is that the activity of governing is rarely in touch with the 
current situation. And when Mr. Lippmann detects immobility and 


e abstraction as the propensities of popular political opinion, no doubt he 


is right. But his contention that these abstractions and generalities, these 
compulsive loves and hates and desires, are somehow spontaneously 
generated in ‘the people’, and that the politician finds himself in the 
unfortunate position of having them imposed upon him, seems to me 
false. The formulas which are the idiom of popular political opinion, 
even the popular memories which divert attention from current situa- 
tions, are not imposed upon politicians; they are invented, provoked, and 
excited by politicians (and, it is fair to say, journalists) in search of 
power. It is safe to say that we, ‘the people’, never ask for what we 
have not been prompted to desire; we corrupt policy, not by our own 


shortsighted demands, but by our responsiveness to what is suggested 


and promised to us. Our voice is loud, but our utterance is the repeti- 
tion of simple lessons well learned. Our only distinction as participants 
in liberal-democratic government is that we have a variety of teachers 
and that we do not all repeat the same lesson. In short, there is no 
doubt that the liberal-democratic manner of conducting affairs is prone 
to a certain sort of corruption, but I think Mr, Lippmann’s account 
of it is not quite convincing. 
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Oi Mr. Yippee sees it, the | only sure defence against ‘this corrup- . 
tion is the revival and. common acceptance of a certain set of beliefs — 
about government. But, from what he has already said about the pro- 


pensities of popular ‘political opinion, I should have expected him to 


write off this revival as desirable but impossible.-Where is the point 
a appui in popular opinion for his understanding of politics as an 


activity governed by self-evidently rational principles? Indeed, where 
are the principles themselves? Moreover, the Jacobin philosophy is so 
exactly adapted to popular understanding that I can see no reason why 
he should permit himself the hope that it might be superseded in that 
quarter by this philosophy of Natural Law. And it is at this point that 


I find myself taking a somewhat less gloomy view than Mr. Lippmann. 


For I believe that the functional derangement of the partners in liberal- 
democratic government is held in check, not by the relics of a philo- 


-sophy of Natural Law in popular opinion, but, if not on all occasions ~ 


by the relics of courage and integrity among politicians, then by their 
share in common human vices. The propensity of all modern leaders 


(politicians included) is to become demagogues; and what holds a man. 


back from being a demagogue is not a complicated intellectual doctrine 
about the nature of government, but some simple moral qualities: 
courage, or perhaps pride, or indifference, or even mere laziness, 


Freedom of Speech 
But, be that how it may, a theory of what politics is about is not 
wholly irrelevant in this connection, and it is worth while to consider 


‘what Mr. Lippmann has to say of it. After some discussion of the 


general contents of his public philosophy he gives examples of its 
teaching in respect of two liberal-democratic institutions: property and 
freedom of speech. I think he is mistaken in what he says about both, 
but I will confine myself to the second. The large manner in which 
liberal democrats have talked about freedom of speech has got them 
into trouble: this is the door through which Jacobin tyranny has entered. 


But, says Mr. Lippmann, freedom of speech properly understood would 


offer no entrance for Jacobinism. And properly understood it belongs 
to the corpus of liberal-democratic rights only when it is recognised 
as ‘a method of attaining moral and political truth’. Its counterpart 


is the obligation to be a bona fide participant in a debate whose object 


is to elicit ‘truth’. To absolve oneself from this obligation is to sur- 
render the right of freedom of speech. 

This seems to me a great error. And so far ae hindering the 
appearance of the heresy of Jacobinism, it is itself a Jacobin theory. 


_ For wherever, in modern times, free speech has been suppressed, it has 


always been because ‘ truth’ is believed to have been attained, and what 
is suppressed is recognised as mere error. ‘ Truth’ seekers in politics 
are potential enemies of free speech because they are unprotected 


against the belief that they have reached their goal. And what makes ~ 


popular opinion a corrupting influence upon the conduct of government 
is precisely its readiness to believe that the current formulas represent 
‘the truth’, 

But why in fact do we cherish the right to speak freely? Because we 
have become a people with a variety of opinions about all sorts of 
matters and we do not see why we should not utter them. We know 


that there are limits to this right, but we know also that these limits © 


have nothing whatever to do with ‘truth’ and ‘error’, but only with 
peace and tranquillity. The proper rationale of free speech, and the 
limits commonly imposed upon it by liberal-democratic ‘governments, 
is not the belief that every utterance is a bona fide participation in a 
search for some one ‘truth’, but the belief that politics are not con- 


cerned with this sort of ‘ truth’ at all. They are concerned with the - 


cultivation of what from time to time are accepted as the peaceable 


decencies of conduct among men who do not suffer from the Puritan- - 


Jacobin illusion that in practical affairs there is an attainable condition 
of things called ‘ truth’ or ‘ perfection ’. Jacobinism is politics in which 
‘truth’ as opposed to ‘error’ is sought, and-consequently in which 
speech is recognised as argument and is permitted, but only until 
‘truth’ appears. Liberal democracy is, on the other hand, sceptical 
politics, in which ‘truth’ appears not as the opposite of ‘error’ but 
merely as the opposite of ‘lies’, and in which utterance is largely free 
because it is recognised not as argument but conversation. If we want 
instruction about the theory of liberal-democratic freedom of speech it 
is not to Milton or to Mill that we should go, but to Montaigne and 
Hume. 

There is one other feature of Mr. Lippmann’ s argument that should 
be noticed. ‘ The free. political institutions of the western world’, he 
writes, ‘were conceived and established by men who believed that 


, _Occasioned by the company 


0. 
Rule of the same  Bbiloleoby for elucidating their ultimate ends, they 
could engage with confident hope in the progressive discovery of 
truth’. This raises the question of the relationship between a manne 
of conducting public affairs (such as the liberal-democratic manner) 4 nd 
a set of abstract beliefs. That there is a relationship of some sort, 
nobody can doubt: all modern political activity has as its counterpar 
doctrines of some kind. Mr. Lippmann’s view is that every manner of 
conducting affairs has a doctrine as its ‘foundation’ or * premise’ or 
‘cause’. Belief in a doctrine of government generates a manner of 


‘governing. And, consequently, he understands correct doctrine to be of 


the first importance. 

Nobody would deny that it is important to have our general filed 
about government as straight as we can get them; but the notion that 
practice derives from theory in this simple manner | is, I think, a mistake 
When Mr. Lippmann says that the founders of our free institution: 
were adherents of the philosophy of Natural Law, and that ‘the free 
political institutions of the Western world were conceived and estab- 
lished’ by men who held certain abstract beliefs, he speaks with t 
shortened perspective of an American way of thinking in which 4 
manner of conducting affairs is inconceivable without an architect and 
without a premeditated * dedication to a Proposition ’. But the fact i 
that nobody ever ‘ founded ’ these institutions. They are the product of 4 


innumerable human choices, over long stretches of time, but not of 


any human design. And the choices from which they sprang. were not 
responses to abstract beliefs, but to current situations. Iti is illuminating 
to be told that the characters of Shakespeare ‘ represent ’ in their actions” 
and utterances some theory of human conduct—Aristotle’s or Seneca’s; 
and it is illuminating to have revealed to us the doctrine of government 
which partners a manner of governing. But the notion that our manner 
of governing was invented according to a doctrine and without this 
doctrine would be without vitality, is as false as the notion that Dog- 
berry, or even Hamlet, was generated from a formula without which 
his conduct would be. meaningless. General political ideas are not the 
‘cause’ or the ‘foundation’ of conduct; they are conduct itself in” 
another idiom. That is why it is so often possible for Mr. Lippmann 
to be acute in his observation of the virtues and vices of the liberal- 
democratic manner of conducting affairs, but to be as often misled in 
his exploration of the theory which is its intellectual counterpart. 
Somebody once said that whenever a new book was published he 
always read an old one. If on this occasion you find yourself that way 
inclined I do not think you could do better than to turn from The 
Public Philosophy to Sir Henry Maine’s book, ha Government, 
published seventy years ago.—Third Programme = 
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Hiroshima Diary. By Michihiko Hachiya. 
Gollancz. 16s. 


hos STORY OF HIROSHIMA is now known 
‘throughout the world, and it may well be 
‘wondered if, there is anything to add to what 
John Hersey wrote nine years ago in his moving 
‘and inspired account of the tragic happenings 
pat took place on August 6, 1945. 

Hersey’s book, although based on the actual 
experiences of survivors, was of necessity a re- 
construction, but this journal of a Japanese 
physician, who was, and indeed still is, in charge 
of a hospital in Hiroshima, contains an objective 
and scientific account of everything that hap- 
pened to him, his associates, and patients, from 
the dropping of the bomb until the arrival of 
‘the occupation troops at the end of September. 
It is a unique social document and of consider- 
able historical importance because the writer, 

i a trained observer, realised the neces- 
‘sity to include in his diary a great many 
things which one without his scientific curiosity 
would probably have thought not worthy of 


record. 
- Dr. Hachiya himself was injured, but since 
-he was luckily protected from ‘the blast he 
quickly recovered and was thus able to minister 
to the thousands of bewildered and stunned 
_ people who daily dragged themselves to his hos- 
pital. Most of them were suffering from the 
effects of radiation, and Dr. Hachiya’s account 
of the onset of this terrible and then unknown 
‘form of sickness, which generally culminated in 
the death of the patient, is horrifying, although 
. undoubtedly of great importance-to students of 


ical science. Fortunately, the author of this ” 


“terrifying book was equally interested in the 
human reaction to disaster, and his chronicle of 
-the patience and bravery of a people carrying on 
‘in conditions of complete chaos cannot but 
arouse feelings of sympathy and admiration. 

- During the last few years we have heard much 
of Shinto, that curious form of state religion 
based on Emperor-worship, which was fostered 
by the military and is said now to have been 
abolished. One entry in Dr. Hachiya’s diary 
throws a revealing light on the stranglehold 
which this discipline exerted; so much so that 
one doubts if it really has been eliminated. It 
concerns the efforts made to safeguard a portrait 
of the Emperor, an ordinary unsigned photo- 
graph such as was part of the furniture of every 
school and public building in Japan. 

The official’s first act was to run to the fourth 
floor where the Emperor’s picture hung and prise 

_ open the iron door behind which it was kept. 

_. After much discussion it was decided to move it 

to a place of safety in Hiroshima Castle, where 

less smoke appeared to be rising than elsewhere. 
. During its flight, the party encountered many 
dead and wounded, as well as soldiers near the 
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the sonal Along the tram-line they found so 
many dead and wounded they could hardly walk. 
_ At one point it became impossible, so great were 
the masses of people around them. The party 
‘shouted: ‘The Emperor’s picture! The 

's picture! ? Those who could, soldiers 
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TAD officer drew his 
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rug hoor a river bank stood at attention 
Civilians stood in 


battled. line and bowed. 
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colleague, and together a have provided an 
excellent introduction and a glossary of all the 
Japanese words used in the text. 


In Memoriam James Joyce 
By Hugh MacDiarmid. 


William Maclellan. 21s. 
Mr. MacDiarmid’s new long poem is subtitled 


-*A Vision of World Language’, and consists 


principally of meditations upon speech and 
language, upon the inseparability of the thing 
described from the words it is described in, 
upon the manner in which a man’s native 
grammar and syntax determine the quality and 
nature of his thought, and above all on the 
problems of linguistic intercommunication in a 
world which is rapidly becoming one—with the 
possibility of an eventual world-language when 
man is no longer divided against his brother. 
The tribute to Joyce implied in the title is in 
fact, though perfectly solid and sincere, an 
indirect one. 

The verse-is of that type unfeelingly described 
as ‘chopped-up prose’, though it is usually a 
prose of which Sir Thomas Browne would not 
have been ashamed, and is interspersed with 
more lyrical passages’ of the greatest tenderness 
and charm. Those who have always been put 
off Mr. MacDiarmid by his impenetrable Lallans 
will be relieved to find that In Memoriam Fames 
Joyce is in Standard English: this initial relief 
will be tempered however by the discovery that 
the poet can be just as impenetrable in the 
sister language. It is not a question (as it might 
be with a lesser man) of his writing obscurely. 
He is clear but he is immensely complicated, 
and he brings to the task of expression an over- 
poweringly . formidable vocabulary. Lines like 

Pursuing no longer a rhythm of duramen 

But bouncing on the diploe in a clearing between 

earth and air 

Or headlong in dewy dallops or a moon-spairged 

fernshaw 

Or caught in a dark dumosity, or even 

In open country ‘again watching an aching 

spargosis of stars. 
abound everywhere, and so do others which are 
mere catalogues of linguistic manuals, or of 
Chinese dialects, or of Shetland words for the 
sea. It is in fact what its author calls at one 
point a ‘hapax Jegomenon of a poem’, and at 
another ‘ jujitsu for the educated ’. 

But those who persevere may well come to 
the conclusion that this is a masterpiece by one 
of the very few great poets of our time, one 
who moreover is almost alone in his ability to 
talk and argue in verse. If it be further asked 
why this poet has never received his just recog- 
nition, and why this poem has had to wait 
nearly twenty yéars for publication, the answer 
must be sought in the intermittent little-minded- 
ness of this great mind. Stretches of profoundly 


- calm and contemplative verse are interrupted by 


eee: ee fF and saluted or bowed. Those 


screams of the most childish and scarifying 
Anglophobia. Mr. MacDiarmid should learn that 
blind hate is a stunting.and not a fecund emo- 
tion: he should ponder on the fact. that to be 


-_ English at least absolves a man from the appar- 


ent psychological necessity of the Celt to loathe 
his neighbour. 


Mr. Secretary Nicholas, 1593-1669: 
His Life and Letters. By Donald 


Nicholas. Bodley Head. 25s. 


With increasing interest in administrative 
history, more attention has been paid to the 
secretaries of state; and already, such admirable 
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studies as those of Mrs. Higham and Professor 
Thomson have familiarised many of us with 
the dual role played by these officials in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, namely, 
as agents of the Crown in the Commons, and 
as heads of departments responsible for many 
activities now divided among ministries. This 
volume is not, however, a contribution to 
administrative history. Written by a descendant 
of the Caroline Secretary of State, it is a fully 
documented account of the domestic life of 
an ancestor, interspersed with a record of public 
events. Beginning with an account of the secre- 
tary’s early life (1593-1624), the book describes 
Nicholas’ training in official duties under 
Zouche and Buckingham, a period of prepara- 
tion which culminated in his appointment as 


* Secretary of State in November 1641. Next 


follows an account of the Civil War, and the 
impecunious exile which Nicholas shared with 
other royalists. Then came the Restoration, but 
by that time Nicholas was sixty-seven years of 
age; like Clarendon and Southampton, too 
old and rigid for the gay court by which the 
restored Charles was surrounded. So his last 
years were years of frustration and disillusion- 
ment. 

This biography confirms the traditional 
reputation of Nicholas—that he was a man of 
industry, loyalty, and integrity. Otherwise, this 
*back-room loyalist’ remains in his back-room; 
except in the portraits, we never see him face 
to face. Nor does the reproduction of his 
letters help to bring him to life. Indeed, the 
author spares us no detail, however trivial, of 
the family life of his ancestor, and at times the 
book degenerates into a mere chronicle of com- 
pletely unimportant and unrelated events. 
Thus (page 110): 

In November Edward bought a new pewter 
service. It weighed 225 lbs, which was charged 
at 1/4 per Ib, but the seller took off Edward’s 
hands his old service which weighed 186 Ibs., 
and allowed him 1/ per Ib. on it. 


This is no unfair example; indeed, it is a 
favourable example, since it gives some indica- 
tion of the price of pewter. Nor is Mr. Nicholas 


. very happy when he ventures on generalisations 


about the period. He makes extensive use of con- 
temporary sources, notably the Calendars of 
State Papers but, so far as modern historiography 
is concerned, he does not appear to have gone 
beyond S. R. Gardiner. He insists (page 92) that 
the Civil War was a conflict between ‘the rich 
middle class who cared nothing about the poor 
and starving, and those, who, with generations 
of loyalty, would not desert their king in’ any 
circumstances’. Such a statement savours of 
puerility. 


Thomas Mitchell 


By J. H. L. Cumpston. Oxford. 30s. 


Sir Thomas Mitchell, Surveyor-General of 
New South Wales from 1827 until his death in 
1855, made a number of explorations to the 
north-west and south-west of the colony and 
was responsible for the opening up of large 
tracts of country, particularly in the fertile dis- 
tricts of Victoria which he called ‘ Australia 
Felix’. His feats are commemorated in the 
many memorials which mark his routes, and 
his personality has been in danger of being over- 
laid in a web of Australian legend. It is fortu- 
nate that we have at last a biographer who has 
sought fairly and painstakingly to sift the truth 
of this controversial figure from the folklore. 
Dr. Cumpston, whose report on the medical 
services of Ceylon was a sympathetic and care- 
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youth in its many thousands is responding 

to the call of Commerce. Are you going to 
rest content in the ranks of routine, or will you 
rise to the realms of leadership? 

In Commerce to-day the Call is for men with 
Specialised Training, for men who are leaders 
while others follow, for men who know what 
others merely surmise, for men who have equipped 
themselves with knowledge—the right knowledge 
—while others drifted. 


Invest in Yourself 


If you are a young ambitious man you should 
fit yourself for a more responsible post and en- 
sure your steady progress by devoting some of 
your leisure to preparation for the future. By 
doing this, by keeping constantly before you the 
grand ideals of achievement and success, and by 
enrolling for a Course of spare-time study in your 
own home under the expert guidance of the 
Metropolitan College you will do everything 
possible to bring your cherished aims to glorious 
realisation, 

Metropolitan College Successful Postal Training 
Courses are taken through the medium of the 
post and thus afford the advantage of comfort- 
able, private and personally-directed study at 

home. The training pro- 
vided by these famous 
Postal Courses is based 
on forty years’ success- 


r | YHESE are days of keen competition when 


ADDRESS. yy. .cidacsass 


To the Secretary, G10/4, Metropolitan College, St. Albans 


Please send me the College Free 100-page GUIDE TO CAREERS or 
CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. Cross out one not required, 
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ful experience, and it is conducted by a 
Specialist Staff of the highest professional 
and academic qualifications. 

Spare-time spent in preparation for 
future success is by far the most worthwhile 
investment a young man can make, for leisure 
time thus wisely used yields a handsome and 
ever increasing reward. 

Careful planning for a career, a considered 
selection of the subjects for study and then, for 
a few months, regular devotion to the study 
itself—these will provide an equipment of know- 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TRAINING 
‘TAKEN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 


for the Professional Accountancy, Cost Accountancy, 
Secretarial, Banking, Insurance and Law Exams.; for 
Professional Preliminary, General Cert, of Education 


Exams. ;B.Sc. Econ., LL.B., B.A., and other external London 
University Degrees; for Civil Service, Local Government 
and Commercial Exams., etc. Also many intensely PRAC- 
TICAL (non-exam.) COURSES in Accountancy, Secretarial 
and Commercial subjects, Costing, Foreign Languages, 
English, General Education, Public Speaking, etc. 


MORE 8 0,0 O O POST 


THAN WAR 
EXAMINATION SUCCESSES 


have been gained by M.C, Students. These men and women 
have advanced to meet success, Are you standing still? 


as a QUALIFIED Accountant, 


Secretary, Cost Accountant, ete. 


ledge that may ultimately stamp you as a master 
mind in business or professional life. 

In other words, you must so furnish your mind 
with the equipment of knowledge that it shall 
prove lasting in its usefulness, and be a mental 
embellishment which brings added comforts to 
your life by reason of the increased earning 
power it affords you. 


Free 100-page “Guide to Careers” 
The Metropolitan College, St. Albans, makes 

an extremely opportune offer to send to all who 

fill in the accompanying Coupon a free copy of 


the notable book on business callings—the 100-~ 


page “ Guide to Careers in Secretaryship, Account- 
ancy, Law, Commerce, General Certificate of 
Education” (or Civil Service Guide). 

This valuable Book will help you to visualise 
clearly a life of success. It will show you how 
you can concentrate on a definite and satisfactory 
plan for your future progress, and go forward 
surely and confidently to the achievement of a 
successful career. : 

This Book will show you how you can best 
centre your thoughts and aims on the attainment 
of success, and it will enable you to see your 
future crystal clear. : 

Why not fill in the coupon at this moment and 
post to-day? It is up to you to do everything 
possible to win success. 


METROPOLITAN 


COLLEGE 


G10/4, ST. ALBANS “4 


(or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4) 


which ites admired i in others. He loved to record 
ind retrace the journeys of Australia’s pioneers. 
te made us feel that these parts of his books 
wrote themselves. Of course, the faults of this 
ipproach are not hidden, but the mere chronicler 
1as a function in these uncharted regions of 
listory. Where Dr. Cumpston is concerned with 
he expeditions of Mitchell and the chrono- 
ogical events of his life the story goes forward 
smoothly. It is where he attempts to sketch 
he _ and summarise the background 
9f British policy that the narrative limps: 
trings of undigested quotations and second- 
1and opinions are rehearsed for us with little 
somment; what seem to be potted biographies 
nore fitting as footnotes-are incorporated into 
he text; and relevance to the central personality 
s lost sight of—the long inscription to Bourke, 
ind the list of reasons for the return of colonial 
yovernors, for example. Sometimes one feels 
hat information is being dragged in for its own 
ake alone: surely it is highly improbable that 
Stephen’s estimate of Gibbon Wakefield would 
nave been known to Mitchell. 
_ But throughout the narrative Dr. Cumpston 
etains a discipline and balance which, though 
t would lose him the good opinion of the 
irch-hero-worshipper, Carlyle, whom clearly he 
wins for him our confidence and 
\dmiration. We remain aware of a wealth of 
jetailed evidence taken from the public records. 
te submits the minutiae of the Mitchell legend 
© a scrupulous analysis and passes many an 
istute judgement on his ‘ hero’. To some degree 
1is task may have been the easier since he came 
oO it direct from his biography of Mitchell’s 
ival, Charles Sturt. How different a personality 
rom Sturt’s was that of Mitchell:  self- 
)pinionated, cantankerous, insubordinate, de- 
yoted to the pursuit of personal fame, jealous 
0 the point of stupidity over his ‘ royal instruc- 
ions’ and combative to the pistol point for his 
1onour. A man of restless mind, he could Jam- 
900n colleagues and superiors in doggerel or 
idapt a boomerang: as a ship’s propeller. He 
sould stoop to unscrupulous behaviour, or leap 
0 warm admiration, towards the aborigines. He 
sould respond quickly to the beauty of flood- 
water at moonlight or wanton cruelty against a 
<angaroo. Though absences gave some colour 
‘o charges of a neglect of his duties, he was an 
sxcellent draftsman and artist, as the admirable 
selection of illustrations shows. The quality both 
f subject and of biographer may well be illus- 
rated by Dr. Cumpston’s conclusion: ‘A man 
»f strong character, intolerant of incompetence, 
impatient when opposed, these he was, as are 
most strong men. As a strong man usually is, 
ne was sometimes right, sometimes wrong, some- 
fimes wise, sometimes not so wise’. 


African Crossroads. By Sir Charles 
Dundas. Macmillan. 18s. 

Equator Farm. By Roderick Cameron. 
Heinemann. 18s. 


We do not nowadays think of seventy as a great 
age; yet Sir Charles Dundas is old enough to 


made responsible 
8 war for half a dozen duties 


the encouragement of African coffee growing, 
disregarding such European protests as secured 
its prohibition for a long time in Kenya, and 
believed that the foundations of peaceful co- 
existence of the two races had been laid. Later 
he served in the Bahamas, in Northern Rhodesia, 
and finally as Governor of Uganda, where 

‘perhaps, without recognising it, I heard the 
first rumble of the collapse to come ’—the con- 
flict between an African ruler’s duty to his 
people and to the government which gives him 
support in return for loyalty. 


Sir Charles’ book is good-natured, gently” 


humorous, not wholly free from prejudice or 
from folklore about ‘ inherent African qualities ’. 
His career almost spans the transition from the 
old world of the paternal D.C. to the néw one 
which pins its faith in representative institu- 
tions; he was happy in the old, but his final 
paragraphs are generous to the new. 

Innocent of politics and charmingly illus- 
trated, Mr. Cameron’s book conveys something 
of what makes Kenya dear to those who have 
homes in the Highlands. He is less good on 
Uganda, where he entered ‘a world of sheer 
fantasy’ and learned that the entire population 
are called ‘ Bugandans’, that the ‘ Bahimas’ are 
subjects of Mutesa II, and that the name of the 
latter’s father was Daudi Kagwa. 


The Railway Engineers. By O. S. Nock. 

Batsford. 18s. 

The Canals of Southern England 

By Charles Hadfield. 

Phoenix House. 36s. 

That the attractions of the English landscape 
are largely of man’s devising is a familiar 
enough truth, and in many views railways and 
canals play an important part. Everyone likes 
canals, but aesthetically the railways have never 
perhaps wholly lived down the hostile reception 
of their pioneer days. In fact, however, the 
visual accompaniments of railway construction, 
the gleaming streaks of iron in receding per- 
spective, the fences and the gates, the tall, deli- 
cate signals, the bridges, and above all the 
viaducts—all these can give great pleasure. The 
purposeful thrust of a railway line may bring 
order and coherence into country which would 
otherwise look ragged and untidy, and a passing 
train a sense of companionship as well as of 
animation. 

How did the railways ‘come into being, and 
what manner of men created them? That is Mr. 
Nock’s subject, and a wonderful story it makes. 
Some parts are really exciting: the carrying of 
the Liverpool and Manchester line across the 
great peat bog of Chat Moss, the drama of the 
piercing of the Kilsby and Woodhead tunnels, 
the crossing of the Tyne gorge 130 feet above 
the river, the still bolder enterprise of the Menai 
Tubular Bridge, the blowing up of an entire 
cliff between Folkestone and Dover. All these 
were the achivements of comparatively young 
men, of men in their thirties and forties. The 
railways were the creation of a new and im- 
mensely adventurous generation, and Mr. Nock 
is notably good on the human side. 

‘Except in his last chapter, a somewhat techni- 
cal one mainly concerned with brakes and sig- 

ing, he carries his narrative down only to 
the eighteen-fifties, and it is no doubt a tribute 
to the book to say that one wishes it were 
longer. It could also have been better arranged 
(here and there it is repetitious) and a great deal 
better indexed. But it contains much interesting 
information about early railways and engine 
construction not readily available elsewhere: as 
his short bibliography testifies, the author has 
drawn freely on mid-Victorian sources. 

Mr. Hadfield is the author of an expert work, 


British Canals, published in 1950. His new book 
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is an expansion of those portions of the earlier 
one relating to the region south of a line drawn 
roughly from London to Gloucester. It will not 
have the wide general appeal of The Railway 
Engineers, but as a fully documented source 
book it will be of value to social and economic 
historians no less than to local researchers of 
various kinds. 

Canals in the south of England never knew 
the financial prosperity of those further north, 
and we are told that only two, those linking 
Stroud with the Severn and the Somerset coal- 
field with the Avon, Were able to pay regular 
dividends in excess of five per cent. Yet the 
seventy years after 1770 saw the construction of 
some 450 miles of canals in the south, quite 
apart from considerable works undertaken to 
make existing rivers navigable. The builders of 
canals were certainly very unlucky; the railways 
depriving most of them of ‘the rewards of their 
enterprise. Only occasionally was a canal able, 
like the Thames and Medway, connecting 
Rochester with Gravesend through the Strood 
tunnels, to turn itself into a railway and dispose 
of its property for a considerable sum. 

Needless to say, the railways loom large in 
Mr. Hadfield’s concluding chapters and bring 
him close to Mr. Nock: in fact they both quote 
the Croydon Railway’s advertisement of 1840 for 
angling at Anerley (with special marquees in the 
wood!). But Mr. Hadfield has also unearthed 
some verses written in 1843, ‘A Dialogue be- 
tween the Croydon Railroad and the Croydon 
Canal’, in which the former was already apos- 
trophising the latter as ‘Thou dozy old god’. 
Sitting today on the banks of almost any canal 
that has survived in the south, one’s sentiments 
could hardly find a truer embodiment. This 
book is an evocation of a vanished age- It is 
indeed not without significance that the illus- 
trations include not one single photograph. 


Roman Britain. By I. A. Richmond. 
Pelican * History of England’. 2s. 6d. 
Roman Roads in Britain, Vol. I: South. 
Eastern Britain 
By Ivan D. Margary. Phoenix. 42s. 


It is puzzling why the Romans ever wanted to 
occupy Britain, and why the occupation left so 
small a mark. That Dr, Richmond does not 
answer these questions is not his fault, but a 
disadvantage inherent in the method of writing 
history by series. His is a quick dip in his 
allotted 450 years. He is precluded from giving 
more than a sketch of the historical context of 
the Claudian invasion, or from following up 
the consequences of the Roman withdrawal. 
One must read between and outside the lines to 
understand that the Romans conquered Britain 
for much the same reasons as the British con- 
quered an Empire in Africa: because it was 
there. They remained because it would have 
been undignified to go. But by pushing the 
Imperial frontiers from the French coast to the 
Scottish lowlands, they only wasted troops and 
made the lives of the legionaries even more dis- 
agreeable than they already were. For all the 
advantages that Rome derived from Britain, 
they might have stopped at the Channel, where 
there was no need for a wall and scarcely any 
need for a garrison. Neither the Scottish nor 
the north German tribes were ever subdued. 
The occupation of southern Britain was a 
strategic paradox. 

But for our forefathers, a fortunate paradox. 
This must be one of the few instances in history 
when conquered benefited more than conqueror. 
After a shaky start, Roman rule was almost 
exemplary. The British, safe behind the stone 
curtains on the Celtic fringes, adopted Roman 
culture only so far as it suited them. They were 
given local government and allowed to retain 
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On March 9, 1950, Timothy ans was 
executed for the murder of his baby daughter — 


The author of The Man on Your Conscience has 
spent nearly two years of detailed — and exhaustive 
investigation into the facts of the Evans case. These 
facts speak for themselves in this book. They prove, 
beyond any reasonable possibility of doubt, that 
Timothy Evans was innocent of the crime for which 
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he was executed. It is now too late to bring justice 
to. Timothy Evans but his fate-raises questions of 
serious public interest which demand an answer from | 
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they were stage es ‘and es in the 
n style. When the Romans left, they re- 
rted almost without effort or apparent regret 
‘the fashions of 400 years before. This pattern 
peaceful coexistence, combined with the lack 
evidence, enables Dr. Richmond to adopt 
method inconceivable to historians of later 
TIC ds. His chapters are labelled Méilitary 
7, Towns, Countryside, Economics, and 
No politics, for none are known; and 

division between military ‘and the 
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civilians is honest as well as convenient. His 
style is rich, severe, almost Ciceronian. It is a 
broad and admirable review, with more than a 
hint of deep scholarship below it. 

Mr. Margary’s book is most elaborate in pre- 
sentation, and at first sight the reader expects 
a detailed survey of the Roman road system. 
Unfortunately this is not so. His object, he says, 
is no more than to give an up-to-date summary 
of the roads as they exist today, and no attempt 
has been made to fill in the gaps between miss- 
ing parts or to discover new lines of roads. The 


New Novels 


maps are on a small scale. This is a pity, for 
the magnificent production of the work and the 
author’s great authority would surely have justi- 
fied an investigation of large scope. For in- 
stance, there is little about river-crossings, little 
discussion of the geographical or military basis 
of the road-system, nothing about the posting 
stations, traffic, or maintenance and repair. No 
attempt is made to date the roads to different 
periods of occupation. Perhaps the second 
volume, dealing with northern Britain, will 
make good this deficiency. 


A Prospect of the Sea. By Dylan Thomas. Dent. 10s. 6d. 
Homecoming. By Jiro Osaragi. Secker and Warburg. 15s. 
The Sleeping Tiger. By Maurice Moiseiwitsch. Heinemann. 12s. 64. 


Death Likes It Hot. By Edgar. Box. Heinemann. 


LEVEN of the pieces included in A 
' Prospect of the Sea (chosen by the late 
Dylan Thomas before his death and’ since 
rranged for publication by Dr. Daniel Jones) 


rere written when the poet was in his early - 


wenties, and display the obsessive preoccupation 
ith madness, melancholy, love and necrobiosis 
aat all healthy young writers are heir to, but 
jhich, in this particular case, was; like his 
ostalgia for childhood, an integral part of the 
athor’s creative temperament, not merely a 
ost-adolescent passing phase; though counter- 
alanced by the ribald humour and exuberant 
igh spirits, the enormous avuncular figures, 
1¢é riotous remembered outings and quondam 
‘uletide cheer, of his latter period: represented, 
1 the volume under review, by ‘ Conversation 
bout Christmas’ and ‘A Story’ (1947 and 
953, respectively). 

It is curious to note that, of the ‘ stories’ in 
art I (some of which were initially printed in 
*he Map of Love), the thrée earliest, dated 1934, 
orrespond most to the conventional, or 
urrently-accepted, definition of the term: 
After the Fair’, a poignant, sympathetic sketch 
f the incipient relationship between-an unhappy 
omeless girl and a professional Fat Man; ‘ The 
inemies’, a grim variant of the traveller’s tale, 
2 which a venerable clergyman accepts 
ospitality from a couple of evident vampires at 
1 foot of the fateful Jarvis hills—connected, by 
eal legend, with the Undead—where all the 
ictims in this region seem to come from; and 
The Tree’, an essay in the T. F. Powys 
nanner later debunked by Thomas himself in 
is broadcast ‘ How to Begin a Story’ (a passage 
n page 45 is_almost identical with one in his 
arody), but impressive none the less in the 
imple, ghastly logic of its conclusion: these 
atter, together with ‘The Lemon, 
urrealist pastiche of the ‘ scientific * horror-film), 
emonstrating his delight in the gruesome and 
he macabre which was to find fuller expression 
1 the Burke and Hare scenario, The Doctor 
nd the Devils. (Already, in 1936, we find him 
sing the meceteas of a lap-dissolve to 
ndicate a recession 
_ With his umseeing eyes fixed on the green 

garden, he heard ‘the revolution of the years as 

they moved softly back. Now there was no 
pri Under the sun the iron bars melted. 
Co Ti ag 8 alge pulsed and opened.— 
‘The N Mouse and the Woman’. 


eae mae + haare 
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a nightmare ~ 


with the immaculate diminishing of the moon.— 

©The Orchards ’.) 

In these romantic allegories of the middle 
period—dramatisations of the doctrines of 
original sin and the fall of man—he consciously 
blends Biblical echoes with elements of fairy-tale 
to express his private vision of a world where 
the symbols of love and death, desire and terror, 
are interdependent: where the beloved or the 
beckoning lady may be both sleeping princess and 
witch-in-disguise; a changeling lure for the 
unwary; a sweet bell sounding deep down in 
Davy Jones’ locker (as in the title-piece, 
a boy’s waking dream of innocence joyfully 
and sadly lost, in which landscape, atmo- 
sphere, and emotion are vividly evoked by a fluid 
subjective prose combining the impact of the 
visual image with the rhythm of the spoken 
word). By far the most entertaining item, how- 


_ever, in the volume is neither story nor prose- 


poem, but the delightfully satirical essay ‘How 
to be a Poet’ which sums up in less than 4,000 
words what many so-called exposés of the 
literary racket have failed to do in 320 pages. 
The book would be well worth buying for this 
alone, apart from its other absorbing interest: the 
metamorphosis of Marlais, the ‘folk-man’, the 
“legendary walker’, Byronically brooding on 
the rooftop’s edge, into the shrewd observer with 
the check ratting cap and the Dickensian eye for 
detail, standing ‘too young and too old’ on a 
six o’clock corner of the saddest evening: about 
to evolve, in turn, into the irreplaceable author 
of Deaths and Entrances and Under Milk Wood. 
Those familiar with the formalised style of 
contemporary Japanese films may be sur- 
prised to find that the writing and dialogue 
of Homecoming —admirably rendered into 
English by the late Brewster Horwitz—are fluent 
and colloquial, even in the more reflective ‘ float- 
ing scenes’, whose significance Mr. Harold 
Strauss explains to us in an informative intro- 
jon. The central figure, Kyogo Moriya (an 
expatriate ex-naval officer who, having embezzled 
government funds in his youth, has been 
declared legally dead and identifies himself with 
Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew), is as handsomely 


' middle-aged as any contemporary European 


hero; and the story concerns his return home 
after the war, brief reunion with his twenty-two- 
year-old daughter, who works on a magazine 


-called Etoile, and curiously effective revenge 


on the diamond-smuggling adventuress Saeko, 
who for reasons of thwarted passion betrayed 
him to torture and solitary confinement in the 
Malacca Penitentiary. The real interest of the 
novel lies, for European. readers, not so much 
in its tenuous plot as in its graphic impres- 
sionist picture of post-war Japan: the contrast 


10s. 6d. 


between the devastated areas, the ‘ willow- 
cherry capital’ of Kyoto (whose thirteen 
hundred temples and ornamental tea-gardens 
symbolise the obsolescent peace of the old 
regime), and the brash polyglot life of the 
modern cities (a group of waitresses in a bar 
jubilantly performing the ‘ Tokyo Boogie ’). This 
contrast is also emphasised by the choice of 
subsidiary characters: Toshiki, the Americanised 
black-marketeering student; Ushigi, Kyogo’s 
former classmate, the defeated die-hard admiral 
who works for a soap-manufacturing company; 
the parasitical opportunist Professor Oki, and 
many others. It is to be hoped that more of 
Mr. Osaragi’s work—and that of his com- 


* patriots—may be made available to us now that 


the initial step has been taken. 

For connoisseurs of the sophisticated thriller, 
two may be warmly commended: The 
Sleeping Tiger, an extraordinarily tense psycho- 
logical drama involving a triangular relation- 
ship between an eminent psychiatrist, his 
glamorous but outwardly tranquil wife, and the 
potential homicide and juvenile delinquent who, 


to prove the doctor’s pet theory of psycho- , 


therapy by kindness, is brought to share their 
home (the undertones of sexual violence are 
handled with extreme subtlety and the behaviour 
of the characters, though often unforeseen even 
by themselves, is made completely credible: a 
last surprise being reserved for the penultimate 
page); and Death Likes It Hot, a new adventure 
of Peter Cutler Sergeant II, solving (with time 
off for amorous dalliance) a complicated murder 
puzzle at .a Long Island house-party. Witty, 
amusing, faintly salacious as usual, with a 
brilliantly caustic portrait of a coquettish, 
glandular-obese, tri-nomial ‘ pen-woman’: also 
an excellently done police official and adequate 
detection, though Mr. Box breaks an important 
rule in his anxiety to conceal the criminal’s 
identity. 

Also recommended: To the One I Love the 
Best by Ludwig Bemelmans (Hamish Hamilton, 
15s.) Novelised biography of ninety-year-old 
Lady Mendl (formerly Miss Elsie de Wolfe), not 
to be missed by amateurs of eccentricity and full 
of new sidelights on Hollywood personalities: 
one of the most interesting episodes describes 
the author’s visit to San Simeon, spectacular 
domain of William Randolph Hearst (‘that 
wonderful chk-chk man’). Many readers may 
also care to know that Harvest in the North by 
James Lansdale Hodson (J. L. Hodson, 9s. 6d.), 
the novel about the Lancashire cotton boom and 
subsequent slump, widely acclaimed when first 
published twenty-two years ago, has now been 
enterprisingly reissued by the author himself. 

J. MACLAREN-ROsSS 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent’ contributors : 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 


Return from Holiday- 


A PROFESSIONAL VIEWER returns from holiday 
to find his television screen seeming to be 
smaller than when he went away and what 
appears on it to be less: important than his 
dutiful attention over the year had led him to 
suppose. He settles down again to long sessions 
of watching the same old faces and hearing the 
same old voices, the more indulgently for know- 
ing how easy it is to forget all of 
them; sad but true. 

He is encouraged in one par- 
ticular, that there is a_ steadily 
mounting improvement in the 
quality of the picture, which may 
or may not be local and idiosyn- 
cratic. The pictures of the Good- 
wood motor racing on Saturday, 
and of the King’s Cup flying on 
the same day, were reassuringly 
sharp and clear. Tho’e who can 
stand the monotony of seeing 
masterpieces of internal combus- 
tion encircling the track had their 
fill in the Goodwood programmes, 
for which Raymond Baxter did 
his urbane best to whip. up enthu- 
siasm in wus remote spectators. 
There was more for the eye in 
the King’s Cup race finish at 
Coventry, when the winner shot 
out of a corner of the screen to 
pass the line in a devastating flash 
of success. That was a rare tele- 
vision moment in being almost 
memorable. In both events there 
were distant landscape glimpses to 
remind us of the peep-hole limita- 
tions of the screen; beyond the 
rim of the Goodwood track, Chichester’s noble 
spire, and at Coventry the oak-wardened hori- 
zons of Warwickshire. Soon, no doubt, there 
will be wide-screen television to acquaint us 
with the England which dreams on amid the 
sound and fury. 

Not that television should encourage. the 
dreaming. There is work for it to do in the 
community, and what we must soon discover is 
its power to do it. That may be over-estimated. 
Not many months ago a powerful plea went 
forth from our screens about litter, with special 


“The Ascent of Kangchenjunga ’: 
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reference to the London parks. Judging by one’s 
personal observation, it had no effect, certainly 
none that lasted. 

Walking on a recent monday morning to THE 
LISTENER office through Hyde Park was a 
disheartening experience; no exaggeration, one 
could hardly see the grass. Last week, returning 
to town between the broad verges of the 


Colchester-London road, the eye recoiled from 
the sight of miles of litter, not only paper and 
cartons but tins and bottles. Overhead, day and 
night, the invisible signals of persuasion, of 
education, of 


information and human 


enlightenment in general: what a world! 

No one disputes that television sometimes 
shows a sense of responsibility to the people. 
A pity that it does not more explicitly assert it. 
As “Mock Auction’ was announced in Radio 
Times, which goes to the printers well in ad- 
vance, its screening again soon after a Brighton 
Prosecution on the same theme was doubtless 
accidental. Even so, some brash holidaymakers 
may have been rendered a service. Those of us 


who saw the programme at its first showing, ° 


last. year, cheerfully sat through it again, a 


the smallest dog in the 
world, in ‘ The Smokey Club’, a ‘ magazine for dog 
owners ’, on August 17 


As seen by the viewer: 


* 


A praying mantis devouring a grasshopper, shown 

in the film ‘Zoo Quest to West Africa’ on 
August 17 : 

John Cute 


Sir John Hunt (left) with Dr. Charles Evans, 
leader of the successful British expedition, in the programme on August 18 
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tribute to Alan Tilvern, who was excellent : 
the cajoling auctioneer, but a comment, also, o 
the effaceable nature of the programmes as the 
come and go. 

It looks as if television will have even few 
immortals than sound radio. Last Saturda 


‘night, in a filmed sequence from one of the ol 
~-* Brains Trust’ 


sessions, Joad was unexpected! 
brought forth from the shadows. Except to h 
friends, already he is a dim figure in broac 
casting history, though this reminder of h 
deftness of thought and expression shows hil 
to have been far ahead of any television pe 
sonality of 1955. Apprising us « 
the arrangements for the ne 
. television ‘Brains Trust’ serie 
which is going to ruin the critic 
Sunday afternoon rest, Howar 
Thomas gave us a consolator 
promise of new faces, new voice 
and he is a man of his wor 
Whether television would bette 
assert its communal responsibilit 
by not operating on Sunday is 
‘Brains ‘Trust’ question whic 
may not come up for discussio! 
There are quite other than thec 
logical grounds for insisting th: 
it should. 

A Californian named. Simo 
Rodilla has built, unaided and ot 
of junk, a group of towers thi 
rise into the sky like the ruins « 
a Cambodian city. As an expre: 
sion of one man’s possibly pe 
verted will, they are fantastic. W 
saw the towers and their build 
in ‘Edinburgh Film Festiva 
1955’, a preview of extracts frot 
seven of the many films seen b 
the Festival adjudicators. Out « 
the seven Paul Rotha had cor 
trived an acceptable visual hor. 

@ ceuvres, with flavours from Poland, Czech« 
slovakia, Japan, Britain, America; all pleasant! 
enticing. Opening music _pomposity tended-1 
set a resistant mood but this was cinema, n¢ 
television. Harmonies in calypso form were use 
with praiseworthy success in ‘The New E; 
plorers’, a film about oil searches’ in the We 
Indian seas. Background music did almo 
nothing to assist our enjoyment of ‘Zoo Que: 
to West Africa’, a re-hash of the films brougl 
back from Sierra Leone by last_ year’s B.B.¢ 
plus London Zoo expedition. Still more-incor 
gruously, it obtruded in ‘ The Ascent of Kang 
chenjunga ’, commemorating a feat in whic 
men ventured into profundities of silence ar 
parently unendurable to the programme’s pre 
ducer. Sir John Hunt, and the leader of tk 
Kangchenjunga climb, Dr. Charles Evans, wet 
capable of supplying all the dramatic embellish 
ment and mood-setting that was necessary. I 
substance, this was a first-rate programme. 
Only so many days, now, before the fir: 
drips of the impending television deluge: fou 
teen extra hours a week of B.B.C. viewing, wit 
alternative programmes not far behind. Quer 
for a professional viewer: can one indent 0 
the Welfare State for contact-lenses, which, on 
understands, are prescribed for those who: 


vision needs permanent aid? The eyestrain ma 


be formidable, more especially as we are a 
that the commercial interests benevolently in 
tend to trade on the toallale passion. for under 
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tement. ‘My dear chap, you'll 
y notice the advertising’. The 
ship behind the scenes is said 
be terrific. Wondering what is going 
; one’s imagination strays into re- 
ecting whether, for example, the 
alsingham tomb opening will offer 
me detergent firm a chance for 
ord-play about whited sepulchres and 
hat else. 
REGINALD POUND 


RAMA 
Darkest Hour? 


HUTTING ONE’S EYES to it is no way 
ith the television problem. The 
ounting glee, the overt longing ‘with 
hich the demise of: monopoly-tele- 
vision broadcasting is being greeted in 
many quarters cannot be ignored. Like 
schoolboys marking off the days until 
term’s end, interested parties keep re- 
minding us that in a matter of months, 
weeks, days, ‘rival television’ as it 1s 
so aggressively called, will be with us. 
Already sumptuous mouth-watering programmes 
have been proclaimed: there is even—I see with 
feelings too deep for words, feelings long blunted 
—to be another television family, ‘The Midd- 
lings’! To say nothing of Edith Evans, our 
Gracie, and a chance to win $60,000 by naming 


the twelve apostles correctly, as an erudite lady - 


did recently in New York. 

It would be difficult not to feel that this is 
in some ways the darkest hour before the dawn. 
And truly from the point of view of this column 
it must be called a week of doldrums. Christian 
Simpson had a nice place and period to enhance 
in Tuesday’s Brighton and old arsenic piece, 
‘The Woman on the Beach’ and a second in- 
stalment of Billy Bunter’s life and sufferings. 
But for the rest it seems to have been nearly 
all repeats, and the same is true of the week 
now present: with some of them, for example 
the excellent ‘Romeo and Juliet’, actually 
divided into two, so that it stops the gap for 
two long, light summer evenings. 

I have had some interesting letters on this 
subject, which leads my correspondents grate- 
fully away from the usual vituperation against 
myself into indignation and accusations of 
bad faith on the part of the planners of Lime 
Grove. 

The plaintiffs fall into two classes. The first 
might well be classified with H. G. Wells’ 
* Gawdsakers’, which-is to say those who cry 
‘For Pete’s sake’ (or words stronger) if being 
shown anything for a second time. This is an 
extraordinary point of view; one seldom, for 
instance, meets with travellers who, having seen 
Chamonix or Venice, utter furious cries at the 
idea of revisiting them. ‘ We’ve seen ’em all’ is 
a sort of inverted connoisseurship. ‘I have seen 
the best and do not wish to risk seeing the 
second best ’—one could understand that more 
easily. But while most of the arts of entertain- 
ment, from Noh plays to Russian ballet, have 
thrived on an appetite for repetition, patrons 
of television drama, in some quarters, are in- 
furiated because not to have something new 
implies a swindle; like inadvertently getting the 
same book out of the Free Library two’ weeks 

A much more rational objection to repeats 
is that they are thrust at us without sufficient 
warning: and here I do indeed join the chorus 
of protest. Had one known, for instance, that 
“Fabian of the Yard’ or ‘The Confidential 

k’ were to come up again so soon, might 

¢ not have avoided comment the first 

? Or, better still, have avoided them alto- 
, accepting instead this or that delightful 
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Michael Gwynn as John Richborough and Ann Gudrun as Angela Brand 


in ‘ The Woman on the Beach’ on August 16 


invitation, now rejected and lost for ever? 

I urge the planners where it is possible to 
let us know far in advance of intended repeti- 
tions, so that we too may plan our hunted, 
haunted lives and alternate the hectic hand-to- 
mouth of sardine, cereal, and crust with well- 
spaced slowly cooked suppers in long, silent, 
blank evenings. The quality of the telerecord- 
ings has so much improved of late that with 
rare exceptions we do not seem to be watching 
a mere rinsing of the original. Films of other 
sorts continue to look diaphanous, on my screen 
at least. This was particularly so in the stimu- 
lating preview of the Edinburgh entries which 


‘Paul Rotha trailed for us on Friday. 


Meanwhile, until we actually see ‘rival tele- 
vision ’—and how happy I am not to be in the 
position to guarantee that all those who wish 
to see it will actually be able to do so—I am, 
uncharacteristically, insisting on looking on the 
bright side. B.B.C. television will, I dare to hope, 
compete very nicely. We know for a certainty 
that B.B.C. television can be quite as vulgar if 
it wants to; and at the other end of the scale 
it can still keep up its extremely high standards. 
By this, I don’t just mean Mozart and Mauriac, 
I mean essentially popular, even catchpenny 
concert-party entertainment. Consider at ran- 


Joyce Grenfell in ‘Music for You’ on August 15 
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dom a programme such as last week’s 
“Music for You’. There was the de- 
lightful Joyce Grenfell touching, as 
how few others would dare, on the 
class distinctions between the half- 
guineas and the seven-and-sixes. There 
was a ballet pair, Belinda Wright and 
John Gilpin, who brought right on to 
our carpets the breath-taking bravura 
of the grand duo from the ‘Nut- 
cracker Suite’. There were two top- 
line opera stars, Sari Barabas and 
Fernando Corena, and much else 
besides. An Edwardian hostess, Mrs. 
Mycenas, used to pay Covent Garden 
stars to sing Tosti to her guests after 
dinner. Happier we moderns, who 
can all enjoy such postprandial 
euphoria of the very, very rich, without 
either the boredom or the obligations 
attaching. 

But one cannot always count on 
them. For instance the latest “ Variety 
Parade’, in spite of such high spirits 
by Bob Monkhouse, was largely a suc- 
cession of feeblenesses unredeemed. 

PuHILtip Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


= Theatre Theatrical 
WE ARE ABOUT TO MEET Edwige Feuillére in the 
theatre as Marguerite Gautier; no doubt she 
will explain to us, yet again, why the old play 
can hold us still, though sawdust is beginning 
to run freely from the dolls. The answer, I sup- 
pose, is that the part of Marguerite has 
developed so many traditions through the years 
that battle is well-nigh won before the play 
begins. We know that the woman is going to 
die, and an actress who stands with her back to 
the sunset—like Arthur in Sherriff’s new drama 
—can make Marguerite seem more imposing 
than she is. At any rate, and for all her mawkish- 
ness, she is of the theatre theatrical. James 
Kirkup, who based his radio version of ‘ The 
Lady of the Camellias ’ (Home) upon both novel 
and play, managed to aerate the theme; he put 
into his dialogue a genuine emotion that Mary 
Wimbush (who had the generous romantic 
approach to this ‘woman of expensive tastes; a 
woman who coughs blood’)-and John West- 
brook expressed with sincerity, Now and then 
they almost managed to scour the piece clean of 
its smudgier grease-paint theatrics. 

Almost; not quite. Marguerite crumples when 
the sun is dipping below the horizon.’ The end 
of the consumptive courtesan, all the bells of 
Paris ringing in the New Year, is obstinately 
artificial, just a ‘ big scene’ though it was played 
in the Kirkup version for more than it was 
worth. There were several apt performances— 
those, for example, of Malcolm Keen and Jessie 
Evans—and I liked very much George Hagan 
as Dumas, who himself appeared conveniently at 
the start to hear Armand’s tale. The trouble with 
the beginning of the Kirkup play was that it 
sacrificed pace to atmosphere. The’ period detail 
was pleasant; but one did want to reach the 
point. 

Stil, the evening, under Val Gielgud’s 
direction, had real spirit. We responded, as of 
old, to the high-theatrical moments, the 
bracingly noble sentiments, the renunciation, 
and all the rest of it, and we shall meet Feuillére 
with a feeling that we have had the right kind 
of refresher course. ‘All over faults’, said 
Montague of Irving in a rather better play, ‘ but 
a regular globe of passion and romance’. And, 
however we may laugh at the old piece and mark 
the fast-sprinkling sawdust, we still find: our- 
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= trical in “The Leader of the House’ (Home), 
ligel Balchin’s comedy about a Prime Minister 
yrtified by his new actress-wife. These parts 
re, in effect, the lay figures of a good many 
ght comedies. By fitting them into ‘ Number 
0’, Balchin has given them, for the moment, 
shot in the arm, though he is unable to keep 
nings up. The comedy breaks down halfway 
nd then moves shakily to its close. Never mind. 
Wilfrid Hyde White and Avice Landone acted 
usband and wife; they made partners as cheer- 
ly matched as we have had in recent radio- 
ama. Hyde White’s two-tone voice can always 
all up his presence—he is a twinkling grey 
»adger—and Avice Landone’s voice can sparkle 
ike sunlight on a mill-race. Add to these the 
stringency of Marjorie Fielding—always a good 
ash of lemon—and it will be seen that here is a 
olay fitted. The Prime Minister is called Rice 
‘built up for years as a man you can trust, 
plain but wholesome’); he has been too 
nenable, but when he marries an actress (‘ quite 
he nicest husband she has had for a long time’), 
she sees that he takes his proper place. In one of 
Mr. Balchin’s best passages she teaches the P.M. 
something about public speaking (have you ever 
neard Mr. Hyde White observing, ‘How now, 
mouse! No more ice or stew? ’). Elsewhere there 
are such useful lines as Miss Fielding’s instruc- 
tion, ‘ You’d better go to raise cheers of moder- 
ate, but not excessive, warmth’. Perhaps that is 
my best word for the first half of this comedy, 
produced with zest by Charles Lefeaux. 

We have waited a long time for the new 
Potter-Grenfell. It arrived at last in ‘How to 
Lead a Really Full Life’ (Home). Miss Grenfell 
and James McKechnie led a particularly full 
life when they went culture-hunting in the lec- 
ture-room (the sound of a lecture on poetry by 
a ‘P. C. D. Snape’ sounded quite fantastically 
true to form); at the art galleries; and in grand 
opera circles (‘ When you hear it with a special 
set of bass triangles, watch for your spine’). A 


typical frisk. The earnest pair looked obediently 


for ‘ del. iron-work’. Some of this ‘ How’ pro- 
pramme was ‘ del’, but much of it was robustly 
and agreeably satirical. 

More old acquaintances: Henry VIII with, 
this time, the last of his wives, Kateryn Parr 
from Westmorland. Graham Sutton, in ‘A 
Queen from Kendal’ (Home), has written a 
thoroughly conscientious historical play; but we 
have had so much of Henry VIII in recent years 
that auld acquaintance might well be forgotten 
—for a little while at least. The performance, 
too, was suitably conscientious, with Jill Fenson 
and Derek Hart as Kateryn and Seymour, and 
Stephen Jack as that fading Holbein, King from 
the theatre theatrical indeed. 

Figs Pere Ans J. C. TREwIN 


ie SPOKEN WORD 
Personally Speaking 


IN THE EARLY DAYS of radio it can’t have been 
sasy for anyone who wasn’t a born actor to 
adapt himself to the highly artificial and ridicu- 
lous behaviour of sitting alone in a room, talk- 
affably to nobody; and even today there 
are people who can’t take the imaginative jump 
SReeiar ake them da-fdbcht with. theic- only 
Sion absent audience and who are in 
2 'y dull to listen to. But 


Double Dutch. 


these remote days, much less several, which 
would enable me to make some sort of com- 
parison with the average talk of today. But 
how interesting it would be to hear recordings 
—if they exist—of those primitive efforts. They 
would sound, I fancy, somewhat straitlaced, 
more like Queen Victoria’s description of Glad- 
stone’s conversation—‘ He speaks to Me as if I 
was a public meeting "—than the easy formality 
of a present-day wireless talk. 

‘Last week I listened to three talks, all of 
them excellent and all totally different in style 
because, for each speaker, broadcasting had 
become second nature so that all were able to 
present not only their scripts but themselves to 
their listeners. Those who heard Lord Ismay’s 
impressive talk on ‘ Responsibility’ and Jater 
read it in THE LISTENER must have noticed 
with amazement, as I did, how much it lost 
when it appeared, shorn of voice and audible 
personality, in cold print. And the same, I 
suspect, would be true, if we could read it, 
of the talk called ‘Ten Years After: in Asia’ 
by Sir William Slim, now Governor-General 
of Australia, who commanded the 14th Army 
in Burma from 1943 to 1945. In this talk, too, 
one felt oneself in touch with a live and impres- 
sive personality. It was fascinating to listen not 
only to Sir William’s stirring description of the 
Burma campaign—first the 600-mile retreat 
before the Japanese Imperial Army, then the 
turning of the tide and, last, the total rout of 
the enemy—but also to his reflections on the 
type of warfare which the unique conditions of 
the campaign compelled our troops to adopt. It 
was in Burma that we carried out the largest air- 
borne operation of the whole world war and 
learned to act in small units on our own initia- 
tive, to regard the cutting of our communica- 
tions without serious concern, to get behind the 
enemy and stay there, and in general to stick as 
close to him as possible, a method which in 
atomic warfare would make it impossible for the 
enemy to bomb us without bombing himself at 
the same time. 

No doubt it is because both Sir William Slim 
and Lord Ismay are men of action that they ex- 
press themselves more completely in speech than 
in writing. Bertrand Russell is not only a writer 
but the welder of a compact, lucid, and humor- 
ous style which belongs to him and no one else; 
consequently his written word communicates 
his personality very forcibly. It seems a little 
unfair that Providence should also have en- 
dowed one who confesses himself an agnostic 
with a manner of speech uniquely and delight- 
fully his own. This double advantage puts Lord 
Russell in the first rank of broadcasters, and in 
‘Experiences of a Pacifist in the First World 
War ’, the third of his series of autobiographical 
talks called ‘Then and Now’ originally given 
in the General Overseas Service of the B.B.C., 
he gave the finest and most moving talk of his 
that I have heard. 

In the series- ‘The Archaeologist ’, Glyn 
Daniel talked about the greatly increased know- 
ledge of the Vikings which has been gained 
from recent excavations. It was a well delivered 
and very interesting talk, and my only criticism 
of it is that he presented the new facts he had 
gathered from experts in Norway and Denmark 
in the formi of recorded conversations with 
them. Unhappily their command of English 
left much to be desired, so that it was often 
hard to catch what they said. If Mr. Daniel 
had given us the substance of it in his own 
words it would have made his programme much 
more enjoyable and instructive. Broken English, 
even when broadcast live, is difficult enough 
for the listener: broken English broadcast from 
recordings bears a_ striking resemblance to 
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MUSIC 
A An Irish Legend 


WERNER EGK’S NEW OPERA, ‘ Irische Legende’, 
which received its first performance at the 
Salzburg Festival last week, seems to me by far 
the best of the works produced by the new 
school of German (and Swiss-German) com- 
posers. The directness and simplicity, which has 
sometimes led to a naivety not without charm 
(in Liebermann’s operas) or, on the other hand, 
to a primitive brutality (in Carl Orff), is here 
combined with a true poetic feeling and a sense 
of power. 

The libretto, written by the composer, is in 
itself a remarkable achievement, not merely as 
literature, but as a manifestation of good 
operatic construction. It is interesting to com- 
pare it with the play, ‘Countess Kathleen ’, 
which Yeats wrote on the story he had told in 
“Trish Fairy and Folk Tales’. Egk has not 
attempted to set Yeats’ drama as it stands. He 
has fashioned the whole anew, providing him- 
self, as composer, with full opportunities for 
music which hardly exist in the play. With a 
German love of symbolism he turns Yeats’ ‘ Two 
demons disguised as merchants’ into jackals and 
associates with them a group of demon-beasts, 


- Tiger, Vulture, Owls, of whom the last also 


appear in Yeats, but only as omens mentioned, 
not as active participants. To the ensemble of 
these creatures-is entrusted a large part of the 
musical burden. On the other side are the 
Countess Cathleen herself and Aleel, the poet 
and dreamer, who betrays her faith in him after 
the demons have conjured up the soul of Faust 
—the one weak point in the libretto, for has 
not the figure of Faust come to be somewhat 
outworn as a symbol? Perhaps not to Germans. 

Egk’s music is essentially simple in structure, 
relying a good deal on cumulative repetitions, 
both of words and phrases, by the various 
characters. But he handles these repetitions with 
considerable resourcefulness, and they do not 
become merely irritating, as they become in 
Orff’s music. What is surprising is that he 
makes no contrast between the music of the 
demons and that of the angels, who in the first 
scene comment on their plotting against man- 
kind. Even in the scene of Cathleen’s apotheosis, 
the angel-voices have the same kind of ejacu- 
latory phrases. 

Character-drawing is, perhaps, Egk’s weak 
point. Aleel’s first song, which should be lyrical, 
is a rather ordinary piece of declamation until 
the end,. where Cathleen’s voice joins in. Herself, 
if I may borrow the appropriate idiom, is better 
drawn, and her big scena in the fourth scene, 
after disaster has fallen upon her, is not un- 
worthy, as a great outpouring of soprano tone, 
of. a fellow-countryman of Richard Strauss. 
This was, magnificently sung by Inge Borkh. 
Elsewhere Egk’s melody sometimes lapsed into 
commonplace, but I liked the several duets for 
the hooting owls, where a touch of banality was, 
perhaps, appropriate. The whole performance, 
directed by Georg Szell, was excellent—the 
reception unfortunately less so—and one could 
appreciate much of the masterly, but never over- 
loaded, orchestration, as well as the admirable 
singing. Gottlob Frick’s fine bass prevented 


‘Faust’s lengthy oration from becoming tedious, 


and his was presumably the nameless voice 
which at the end pronounced sentence on_ the 
inefficient Tiger. With some shortening of the 
over-long demon-ensembles, the opera should 
prove highly effective as well as interesting. 
On Friday we had a remarkably good per- 
formance of ‘Andrea Chénier’ by the Metro- 
politan Opera, New York, which has not, I 
think, been heard here before. Zinka Milanov 
sang splendidly as Maddalena, and, if Mario 
del Monaco was not a very poetic Chénier, he 
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P ' Plessey were concerned with 
( the manufacture of the first 
mass-produced domestic radio receiver 
: as early as 1921. 
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"the impetus of well-informed development 


The great John Logie Baird $5 
entrusted the production of the very first 
mass-produced television receiver Baik 
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For many years Plessey have been putting 
ideas into production. — 
‘This contribution, insimpleterms, = =~ ee 

has involved the progressing ofideas 

through to the prototype stage and on. Eh aaaes 
to mass-produced reality—cheaply, — ; 
efficiently, and in time to meet a market. 

And, in doing so, Plessey engineers 

have built up a fund of experience which 

is unique. - 


This experience, backed bya vast a sc. 
productive capacity, is available to 5 ae 
top management in the electronic, — ae 

electrical and light engineering fields _ 
both in industry and Government 
service. When your new project is" 
already in embryo form and awaits only _ 


_and production capacity—you willdo well 
to talk it over with Plessey. — b ts ae 


sos ae a ~ Shewee k 
3 a splendid ieior “weite’ of which be teh by 
< ashamed. The libretto by [Illica, 
ccin ni’s collaborator, is a first-rate piece of 
m’, and the music—well, it gives us a good 
a of what Italian opera would have been 
e€ without Puccini. 
Part from the Proms, about which I hope 
write next week, chamber-music has engaged 
good deal of my attention. The best came, 
Giordano’s opera, from New York. The 
i d Quartet, who played Berg, Webern, and 
aris) is obviously an exceptionally fine en- 
ab Their balance is nice, their attack 
rate, and their chording full-toned and 


_ 


ee Tee 


exact. . They were equally successful in presenting 
the tenuous and delicate Quartet by Webern as 
in the stronger—and I am grateful to them for 
making it sound so—Quartet in B flat (Op. 76, 
No. 4) by Haydn. I much regretted that an 
engagement’ at the Albert Hall prevented my 
hearing the first part of this concert. 

Beside these vigorous, yet sensitive, players I 
regret to say that our own put up a compar- 
atively limp and imperceptive performances. 
Mozart's lovely Clarinet Quintet, played by 
Gervase de Peyer with the Element Quartet, 
badly needed pulling together, as one says of 
people who are half alive. And in the rhapsodical 


By DENIS STEVENS 


Lpier cms, 


_ middle section of the slow movement in Brahms’ 


Quintet, the figurations of the clarinet too often 
sounded more like slurs between two points 
than a succession of quick, clearly defined notes. 
On Saturday the Hirsch Quartet gave a good, 
sound performance of Mozart’s K.464 in A 
major—though J should have liked a little more 
bite on the accents and am puzzled to know 
why they should have altered the order of the 
Minuet and slow movement as set down by 
Mozart. Ravel’s Quartet needs more deftness 
than they brought to a workmanlike perform- 
ance. 
DyNELEY Hussey 


Early Italian Chamber Music 


he first of three programmes of early Italian chamber music will be broadcast on Wednesday, August 31, at 8.30 p.m. (Third) 


URING the second half of ‘de. seven- 
teenth century, the composition and 
cultivation of chamber music was one 
_of the major musical passions in Italy. 
2 spite. of the growing popularity of opera, both 
; an art and an industry, musicians did not 
nd it at all difficult to make room in their 
ndoubtedly busy lives for ‘the music of 
iends’; and they were generously supplied 
ith a constant stream of music from printers 
hose often over-worked establishments were to 
: found in every large town in the northern 
irt of Italy. 
The two main centres of music-printing and 
ublishing were Venice and Bologna, where 
yng-established family businesses rubbed 
joulders with comparatively new firms, quick 
» join in the growing success of the market. 
1 Venice, for example, the firm of Bartolomeo 
fagni (formerly Gardano) belonged to the’ 
mily-business class of music publishing, while 
iat of Giuseppe Sala operated only during the 
ist quarter of the century and beyond. In 
ologna, Giacomo Monti, followed by Pier- 
{aria Monti, held sway fram the middle of 
1¢ century onwards, but they were soon joined 
L competition by Micheletti and Fagnani. The 
ost important of the Roman firms was that of 
Aascardi, with Caifabri and Komarek as worthy 
mnners-up. 
Without suggesting for one moment that this 
ublishing activity belonged to the type known 
; feverish, it is perfectly clear from the vary- 
iz quality of the work that composers had a 
90d deal to contend with when once their 
anuscripts had been consigned to the printer. 
fotational misprints, which are by no .means 
frequent in normal publications, often take on 
orrifying proportions in complex works involv- 
ig scordatura, a method of tuning which was 
ipable of extending the technical possibilities 
* stringed instruments. Rests are often mis- 
yunted and misprinted, and since no scores 
ere available the musicians had to do the best 
1ey could with the part-books, beginning a bar 
rlier or later until the result seemed to fit 
lerably well. The continuo player was no 
stter off, for the figures and accidentals pep- 
ered throughout his part were liable to be 
»pelessly misplaced if not downright badly 


\ll this, however, was part of the game; and 
le lack of it would have made music-meetings 
at much the duller. Musicians were well pre- 
Deen contretemps as well as counterpoint, 


of to make 
ae Gefen the material they had to use 
as th of that kept com- 
8 aie soa ag owing to 


the richness of the vein that the pure gold of 
Corelli’s workmanship eventually came to light. 
Without the countless: dozens of lesser masters, 
many of whom have pronounced musical per- 
sonalities and plenty to say for themselves, the 
greater men would never have achieved the 
success that they did. 

Strangely enough, a large amount of this music 
is preserved outside Italy, an indication (if one 
is needed) that the export trade was considered 
to be of importance. The great libraries of 
England all have their quota of Italian instru- 
mental music of this period, and it is clear from 
the state of some of the copies that they were 
frequently used for performance. One of the 
richest collections is now housed in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford: it belonged originally to 
the Music School, and was probably bought to 
be used at the weekly music meetings which 
Anthony Wood (1632-1695) has described in 
detail. These meetings were held sometimes in 
the Music School itself, sometimes in a private 
house in the city,, and Wood tells us that if he 
missed a meeting ‘ he could not well enjoy him- 
self the week after’. Nine Italian editions in 
this collection are unique: they are not even 
to be found in Italy, although several of them 
are extremely important for our knowledge of 
the development of chamber music before the 
time of Corelli. 

Besides the copious flow of solo sonatas, trio 


‘sonatas, and works for larger ensembles, there 


came from the Italian presses a great quantity 
of dance music. Although the earliest antholo- 
gies of this mature were intended for practical 
use in court. ballrooms, there eventually came 
about a change in the destination, and to a 
less degree the character, of the music. The 
albums of dance music composed by Gioseffo 
Placuzzi and Andrea Grossi are little more than 
paired movements, usually balletto and gigha, 
which preserved the tempi and flavour of the 
paired dances at court. Placuzzi, who was organ- 
ist of the cathedral at Forli, nevertheless knew 
his métier as writer of this genre, and we may 
assume that the venerable canon to whom his 
collection was dedicated found the dances much 
to his liking. Grossi dedicated his dances to the 
Duke of Mantua, referring to them as ‘ these 
feeble abortions of my sterile imagination’. 

A more extended formal design is already 
apparent in G. B. degli’Antonii’s Op. 6, a volume 
of balli, corrente, sarabande, and gighe which 
he dedicated to Count Cesare Bianchetti of 


_Gambalunga. The dances are grouped accord- 


ing to key-signature, just as they are in the 
prototype suite-forms common throughout 
Europe. Yet at the same time composers of a 
more conservative strain were continuing to 


write in the eaniipartite canzona form. Fran- 
cesco Maria Lelli, a priest of Assisi (where he 
also served as maestro di capella) published a 
volume of Armonici Concenti designed for an 
unspecified treble instrument and continuo. By 
way of exception, this music is in score instead 
of in- separate part-books, and the composer 
dedicated it to Donna Maria Pallavicini, Duchess 
of Zagarolo. 

These concenti were an extended variety of 
sonata, just as the full-blown sonata da camera 
was an extension of the grouped dance-move- 
ments of earlier years. Even the trio-sonatas 
themselves assumed different shapes and sizes, 
whilst their titles might range from sinfonia 
and concento to occasional exoticisms such as 
piva and arcicorrente. But no matter what the 
title or the form of these pieces, the trio-sonata 
texture (two violins, and a twofold continuo) 


“is always prevalent. The choice of the continuo 


instruments is usually specified on the title-page 
of each volume, the words cembalo, spinetta, 
liuto, organo giving some indication of the 
instruments to be used. There was, however, no 
hard-and-fast rule about this: where no organ 
was available, a small harpsichord would serve 
perfectly well; and where neither organ nor 
harpsichord. could be transported, a lute would 
fill in the harmony. For the second continuo 
instrument, a gamba, cello, or even a small con- 
trabass was generally used. 

Among the Bodley unica is a set of trio- 
sonatas by one Domenico Brasolini of Rovigo. 
He was primarily known as a composer of 
operas, but his Suonate da Camera of 1689 show 
him to be a worthy member of the Bolognese 
school of instrumental writers. Another set is 
by Carlo Manelli, a native of Pistoia, who settled 
in Rome as a teacher of the violin and rapidly 
gained renown as a composer. His preface, with 
its references to the Aristotelian conception of 
moral virtue, and the use of the lyre in the 
ancient world, stamps” him as an educated and 
thoughtful musician. 

Giovanni Legrenzi was a composer of con- 
siderable importance, and he was so. highly 
esteemed that his nephew and pupil Giovanni 
Varischini found it necessary to compile a col- 
lection of. hitherto unpublished works, which 
Sala eventually brought out in 1691. These were 
scored for an ensemble of two violins, two 
violas, cello, bass, and harpsichord, and are fine 
examples of the then almost outmoded dance- 
pairs. They prove, as do many of the other 
works issued during the last few decades of the 
seventeenth century, that the history-book names 
possessed ample melodic gifts, even if they were 
occasionally guilty of not studying with the right 
professor, 
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1955 MORRIS OXFORD 
15 GNS. PER WEEK 
CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN LIMOUSINES 


Dayo (ried Hire 
HARDY HIRE 


(PROPRIETORS: R. HARDY & SON LTD) 


55 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, 
LONDON W1 


200 YARDS FROM 
MADAME TUSSAUDS 


THE LISTENER 


Summer Blend 
the most powerful 
petrol you can buy 


THAT'S SHELL -THAT WAS! 


THE POLYTECHNIC 


309, Regent Street, W.1 
Session 1955/56 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
THE EVENING SCHOOL provides courses of 
study for men and women employed in Com- 
merce and Public Administration. Students 
may prepare for any of the following: 
1. Professional Examinations in Banking, Account- 
ancy, Cost Accountancy, Fellowship in Management 
Accounting of 1.C.W.A., Company Secretarial 
Work, Exporting, and Sales Management. 
G.C.E. Advanced level. 
Final B.Sc. (Econ.), and B.Sc. (Sociology). 
Diploma in Public Administration, London. 
University Extension Diploma in Economics. 
Local Government Clerical and Administrative 
Examinations. 
7. Royal Statistical Society and Association of Incor- 

porated Statisticians Examinations. 
Session 1955/56 commences on Monday, Sep- 
tember 26th. 
New students will be enrolled between 3 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. on September 19th. 
(Former students, September 13th and 14th, 
5.0—7.30 p.m.) 
Prospectus may be obtained on application to 
the undersigned, J. C. JONES, 
Director of Education. 
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Le FORK LIFT 


For smooth, 
\ efficient trouble- 


free working 
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1.1.D. LTD., 95-99 LADBROKE GROVE, 
LONDON, W.I1 + Telephone: PARK 8070 
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those first faltering steps 


Nothing records your family’s red 
letter days like a Bolex C8 cine 
camera. And making personal 

home movies with the Bolex C8 is 

a far from expensive hobby. You 

can take 24 or more good length 
action shots for under £1 and this 

includes cost of processing. 

Everyonecan use the Bolex C8too, 

because filming with this remark- 
able pocket size cine camera is 
actually easier than taking ordinary 

still snapshots. 

Ask about the Bolex C8 at a good 

photographic shop. They’ll tell 
you Bolex is the finest name in 
cine cameras, a product of Swiss 

watchmaker craftsmanship. 


You get it ALL 


with a 


BOLEX C8 


Swiss precision Cine Camera 


SEND FOR DETAILS 


| 

| Ginex Ltd., 9-10 North Audley Street, 
London, W.1. 

igs : 

| AMG. ..., .scrveenecsedsvscessesvesscscccpesecssuesevseaves 

Address......... Zegae dastpayes Sib nang apiawedesusaV 
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THE MOST 
JOYOUS HOBB 


If you are finding th 
T.V., the Radio, th 
Cinema, etc., do no 
bring quite the interest 


relaxation and happi 
ness that your leisur 
should, I sugges 


Sketching with_ pencil, 
pen or brush. ‘There is 
no hobby like it. 


| 


A woman pupil of mine has just written :— 


“I wonder if you realise the immense pleasure 
I am. getting from your lessons. Sketching is 
entirely new to me, and at 51, I am not only 
embarking on a thrilling adventure, but am at last 
achieving something.” 


P.A.S. Postal Courses are proving invaluable 
to students of all ages in all parts of the world. 
They offer you the easiest, happiest and 
certainly one of the most successful ways of 
taking up Art in your leisure hours. 


Why not start now? Write 
for my free Illustrated 
Prospectus which describes 
fully the tuition for Begin- 
nersandthe Advanced Pupil 
who wishes to become suc- 
cessful as Illustrator, Water 
Colourist or Commercial 
Artist. Just write on a 

p.c. ‘Prospectus 
please,’’andaddress Zz 
me personally :— 
Percy V.Bradshaw, 7 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. TL84), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23 


Don’t forget! 
the 
break- 
point 
is 
545 lbs. 


Cheaper than string— 
stronger than rope 


PERFECT UNUSED 


FRUETY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof, ideal for Fencing, 
Packing, Baling Machines, Horticulture, 


Tomato Stringing, etc. 


per mile min. quantity al 
Fras delivery anyoners OS: | 316 
r e liv! anywhere U.K. 
35 | % Write ‘fer "Sample / 
FLOWERDALE LTD. 
Dept. 12, 16 Ogle St., London, W.1. 


Pianist, 
Composer, 

of Radio and 
Concert fame, 
praises the 
CHAPPELL 
Concert - 
Grand 


Please write for details and name of nearest agents 


CHAPPELL 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 


50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 7600 


ICKET SHIRTS and flannels, tennis dresses and 
lon dresses frequently present us with the 
‘lem of tar and oil stains. If the tar has 
really hard, soften with a little lard 
wre scraping off as much as possible, then 
sh or sponge with a dry cleaner or grease 
rent or eucalyptus oil—all of which are 
unable at the chemist. Wash in the usual 


JTT 
_ 


should you find your clothes marked with 
9s’ oil, remember that oil will respond best 


1 grease remover. Take a little bowl of grease . 


vent and soak the stained part. If the liquid 
omes badly discoloured, change it and repeat 
‘soaking treatment. Then give a thorough 
th through in detergent suds. If the marked 
ments are cottons that can be boiled, put 
m in cold suds and bring slowly to the boil. 
you are unsure that the material will be safe 
h a solvent, make sure by soaking a little 
ner of the material that does not show, and 
re to dry. 
f swimsuits have been worn in chlorinated 
er they should be rinsed through in clean, 
sh water after each wearing. 


shirts, cotton frocks, aprons, tablecloths, and - 


owcases all Jook and feel so much better for 
ng starched. The plastic starches will last for 
eral washes. And the most satisfactory results 
obtained when the clothes are dried before 
1g starched. For the best effect, iron when 
y slightly damp. Personally, I collect together 
eral garments and use a whole bottle of 
stic starch, diluting it as the imstructions 
ommend for the stiffness I need, and I 
asure the quantity of water to be added by 
ng the ‘same bottle, which makes it accurate. 
stic starch will not give you a glossy finish, 
| if that is what you want, use the lump or 
vder starch. 

‘or hot-water spueebing you must mix first 


IOVING STAINS FROM CLOTHES 


_ Broadeast Suggestions for the 


to a pally’ smooth, thin cream with cold water, 
then add water which is boiling, stirring all the 
time, and you will see the starch ‘turn’. If it 
does not and becomes lumpy, you will have to 
throw it away and begin again, for if you: try 
to starch your clothes in lumpy starch’ they 
will stick to the iron and so will the starch, 
and it is extremely difficult to remove. To 
get the best finish let the starched garments 
dry completely, then sprinkle with water, roll 
up tightly, leave for half an hour and iron on 
the right side. 
DorotHy ELLIOTT 


THE HOMELY HERRING 
Herrings, so cheap, so nourishing, such good 
value, and a challenge to a housewife: the chief 
drawbacks are the bones and the smell—as with 
so many fish. 

As soon as I get my herrings home, I bone 
them. I slit them down the back and loosen the 
‘backbone. with first finger and thumb. Then I 
trim the sides to get two long fillets of equal 
thickness. I Jay out my fillets on a long strip of 
aluminium foil, sprinkle a little salt and lemon 
juice over them, roll them up and put in a cool 
place. They will be ready for use the next day 
or in two days’ time. All this takes about twenty 
minutes. If you prefer it, the fishmonger will 
fillet herrings for you. 

Here is a recipe for savoury herrings. Lay 
out the boned herrings flat on a board, sprinkle 
lightly with mixed herbs, salt and pepper, and 
some finely chopped onion. Roll up each 
herring, beginning with the head end, and pack 
into a greased baking tin. Sprinkle the rest of 
the herbs and onion on top, and either dredge 
with flour or—better, I find—sprinkle porridge 
oats over. Melt a little margarine in a saucepan 
and, using a spoon, trickle it over the fish. Bake 
on the top shelf, in a hot oven, for about 
twenty minutes, until the herrings look brown 


| 
Housewife 


and crisp. Serve hot with mashed potatoes and 
grilled tomatoes; or you could serve with a 
tomato sauce, made by adding fresh or tinned 
tomatoes to fried onions, with some sugar and 
vinegar to season, and thickened with a little 
cornflour. 

These savoury herrings are also good cold 
for supper, eaten with beetroot and bread and 
butter and some watercress. In this recipe you 
will not be bothered with the bones or the 
smell—the lemon juice you added after filleting 
softens any bones left in, and the fish smells 
very savoury. 

Patty FISHER 


Notes on Contributors 


H. W. R. WADE (page 279): 
Cambridge University 


S. G. RaAyBouLD (page 283): Professor and 
Director of the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion and Extra-Mural Studies, University. of 
Leeds 


T. R. FYVEL (page 292): author of The Malady 
and the Vision, No Ease in Zion, etc. 


WILFRID BLUNT (page 294): painter, art master 
at Eton College; author of Handwriting: a 
Practical Approach to the Italic Hand, Sweet 
Roman Hand, Art of Botanical Illustration, 
Pietro’s Pilgrimage, etc. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON (page 300): -author of 
Freedom of the Parish, Gardenage, Samuel 
Palmer, The Drawings of Henry Moore, etc. 


MICHAEL OAKESHOTT (page 301): Professor of 
Politics and Public Administration, London 
School of Economics; editor of the Cam- 
bridge Fournal, 1948-54; author of Social and 
Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe, 
etc., and editor of Hobbes’ Leviathan 


Lecturer in Law, 


Crossword No. 1,321. 


Endless Border. 


By Abdul 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


sing ae: frei post on Thursday, September 1. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
taining them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W. 1, 
‘ked ‘ Crossword > in the left-hand top corner, In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
| : decision is final N 
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Small letters denote down lights, capitals across 
lights. If all the digits bordering the square be 
written as numbers (56), reading in either direction 
from each square in turn, every such number is 
exactly divisible by a, a + °3J » ¢, d, and the sum of 
either pair of diagonally opposite corner digits. If 
read clockwise continuously the border may be 


_ multiplied by any number not greater than p/2 


without varying the sequence of its digits. 

The sum of any two numbers of each of the 
following groups of three in A.P. is a perfect 
“square: 2G: Agree 2k + 100, and M—h +j: 
2(g — 100): 

The ricer numbers, prime to each other, are 
the sides and diagonals respectively of a parallelo- 
gram: B; (G + h)/2; E + 200: 


F and K_ being prime to each other, F? + 
(K/3}3 = 8 (nm rev.)3 — (6 — 10383. m + A: 
(g + 1)/2: C+D: f: e and N — 4 represent the 
sides and areas of two related triangles, the sides of 
each being prime to each other. 


Solution of No. 1,319 


Easton RIEIS| 
AID) ce 


Zeenat 


irin 
NOTES 
Unclued words before alteration: 

Across: Hutton, May, Evans, Andrew, Wardle, Loader, 
Tyson, Edrich, Bailey, Wilson, Bedser. 

Down: Statham, Compton, Cowdrey, Appleyard, 
Graveney, Simpson. 

Jim McConnon was not included. 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: J. W. Roberts (Tonbridge); 
2nd prize: R. A. Carter (Banstead); 3rd prize: 
J. A. Sinclair (Old Windsor) 
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